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FIRST WORDS 


Concerning the New 


20th Century Quarterly 


From Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, Md. 

The 20th Century Quarterly is a charming 
little publication; so brief and yet so in- 
clusive, so attractive mechanically that it 
must take place among the very first and 
best of Sunday school quarterlies. 


From Rev. L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo. 

The 20th Century Quarterly, in concep- 
tion and contents, size and shape, arrange- 
ment and application, selection and sugges- 
tion, is the best I have ever seen. I felicitate 
you on your accomplishment. 


From Rev. Henry W. Hunter, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

I am delighted with the new Quarterly. 
It is what I have been looking forward to 
for some time. | am glad you have con- 
ceived the ideal in fact. Men’s classes ought 
to welcome it with open arms. It is a big 
advance in Sunday school literature. 


From Rev. Gerald Culberson, Bedford, Ind. 

The 20th Century Quarterly is what the 
name implies—the meaty manual for the 
adult student in the Sunday school of today. 


From Rev. W. H. Hampton, Dallas City, IIl. 

The Quarterly is an original and scholarly 
work. It is thoroughly evangelical in its in- 
terpretation of the “Word.” It has a direct, 
vigorous style, fresh and practical helpful- 
ness. It is an important contribution to the 
church school literature. It is the most help- 
ful of all “helps” I have ever seen for ad- 
vanced classes. 


From Rev. Ben H. Smith, Ft. Riley, Kan. 

| value the Quarterly so highly that | 
want the back numbers. John R. Ewers’ 
talks on the lessons are “great”; the book 
ought to be in every home, just because of 
these helpful pages of counsel and inspira- 
tion. The work of the other men is just as 
good. (Note: Several leaders have written 
in for “back numbers,” not realizing that 
this is the first issue. This fact we consider 
the best kind of commendation. ) 


From W. H. Hoover, North Canton, O. 


The new publication fills a long-felt want 





and need. It will be of inestimable value to 

every conscientious teacher and _ leader, 

whether learned or unlearned. 

Rev. Wilford H. McLain, Niles, O., For- 
merly Ohio State Bible School Superin- 
tendent 


The 20th Century Quarterly presents 
facts in such manner as to move the user to 
proper action. It should prove a winner in 
men’s classes. Attractive in appearance, 
convenient in arrangement, prepared by men 
who are achieving vital results, and based 
upon a 20th century conception of the Bible, 
it is rightly named the “20th Century Quar- 
terly.” 


Rev. Allen T. Shaw, Pekin, IIl. 

This quarterly effectively meets the needs 
of young people’s Bibie classes. It con- 
serves time and energy by eliminating 
duplication, presenting the practical lessons 
in a way that spells “punch” and “pep.” The 
fine art of adapting ancient truths to mod- 
ern conditions 1s strikingly illustrated in the 
Quarterly. 


Rev. James E. Davis, Kansas City, Mo. 

The 20th Century Quarterly is in my 
judgment the best quarterly for adults pub- 
lished today. The four men who have pro- 
duced it have done our brotherhood yeoman 
service. 


Rev. Madison A. Hart, Columbia, Mo. 

I am greatly pleased with the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly. In mechanical make-up it 
is very attractive; in exposition of the sub- 
ject, it is suggestive, illuminating and vital. 


Rev. F. M. Cummings, Kensington, O. 

The new Quarterly is attractive to the 
mind which seeks the truth of religion and 
is a great improvement on the conventional 
treatment of the Bible school lessons. 


Rev. Austin Hunter, Chicago 

The 20th Century Quarterly is a practical 
and helpful publication. It is not overloaded 
with unusable material, but gives the sub- 
stance one needs in vital study of the les- 
sons. 


Send for your free sample copy of the 20th Century Quar- 
terly today and mail us your school’s order without delay 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 


700 East Fortieth Street, CHICAGO 
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EDITORIAL 


The Passing of a Prophet 


N the death of Professor Walter Rauschenbusch the 

American church loses the leadership of its premier 

prophet of social religion. The author of “Christianity 
and the Social Crisis” and “A Theology for the Social 
Gospel” had this preéminent distinction, that he kept the 
quality and substance of evangelical faith while enlarging 
that faith to include the newly discovered forces of the 
social order. 

With Dr. Rauschenbusch the evangelical faith was not 
a mere harmless tradition which for diplomatic reasons 
the social interpreter would do well to keep on sympa- 
thetic terms with. There are many such social leaders 
among us who feel that way about the church and its con- 
ventional gospel. But with Dr. Rauschenbusch the evan- 
gelical faith was the vital substance of all his thinking. 
His criticism of the church was that it did not take its own 
convictions seriously enough and apply them to the whole 
of life. 

And he applied them to the whole of life—the indi- 
vidual side as well as the social side of life—in such a way 
as to make the social gospel really feel religious. 
latest book, “A for the Social Gospel”, Dr. 
Rauschenbusch makes the social gospel seem as warmly 
and evangelically religious as is the gospel for the salva- 
tion of our personal souls. 


In his 
Theology 


He shows us how sin is em- 
bodied in our community life in the same sense that it is 
embodied in the individual soul. Communities and states 
are to be saved by the same laws of spiritual life which 
Christianity has historically applied to the salvation of 
persons. 

To preacher and laymen alike, Dr. Rauschenbusch 
has been an inspiration ever since his first book appeared 


in the thrilling peace days when Roosevelt was President 
and Ray Stannard Baker and Lincoln Steffins were writing 
on social reform. Now that he has gone there will be an 
augmentation of his influence among church and social 
leaders. His place in the constructive thought life of the 


church of his generation is large and secure. 


Setting Forth the Ideals of the Disciples 


NLESS in God's providence we are altogether a 

mistake, our Disciple fellowship of more than a 

million souls is in the world for a purpose. We 
sprang into being to meet a need. We have prospered 
through fulfilling in some measure our destiny. Our 
continued life is to be purchased by service. We may now 
sound forth most of the historic testimonies of our people 
and have sympathetic hearing in any community. 

Just now the preachers in the Y. M. C. A. tabernacles 
are preaching nothing so much as the primary importance 
of Jesus in the Christian system. He is being exalted 
over creeds and systems, and as the men respond in loving 
obedience to the calls of the gospel it is evident that this 
is one of the great testimonies for our time. The 
Christo-centric theology was one of our enthusiasms 
throughout the past century. The larger Christian world 
has helped us to see the full implication of this doctrine. 

The Disciples have also had an enthusiasm for the 
preaching of Christian unity. This is no longer a peculiar 
testimony of any people. At this hour it might seem 
that the Presbyterians by their recent challenge at Colum- 
bus had taken the most advanced ground of any of our 
Protestant bodies. The apologists for the old denomina- 
tional order are lonely souls these days. The world is 


ready to hear our testimony. The other day a Jewish 
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chaplain had a cross pinned on his collar and a Christian 
Science chaplain was vaccinated. The narrow prejudices 
of the times of our blindness are passing away. 

Meanwhile, there should come into our preaching the 
Catholic sympathy which is connoted by these two great 
messages. There is no place for a system of theology of 
some other age. There is no place for carping criticisms 
upon our religious neighbors. We cannot bind ourselves 
hand and foot with any legalistic interpretations of the 
plan of salvation. We must preach the gospel without 
mingling in it a denominational interest. 

With the revival of a thoroughly catholic type of 
preaching, we might be useful more in proportion to the 
strength we have in the world. Our numbers and power 
are a trust from God to get our task accomplished. 


Our Boy Across the Sea 


day school class room which was once the habitat of 

a class of nineteen young men. They are now all 
across the water. The old class pictures of hikes and 
camping parties are there. This room is a holy place 
for the people of that church, for it is associated these 
days with the finest sentiments and feelings. 

Not every church is able to visualize in such a striking 
way the thing that has happened to its young men. They 
have slipped away from us one by one and we hardly 
realized that so many were gone as the service flag shows. 
The other day at the Sunday school picnic we noticed 
we had no baseball game except a game of “tow old cat” 
played by the younger boys. The fellows that enlivened 
the picnics of the past are dodging cannon balls now in- 
stead of playing baseball. 

Once in a while one of them writes a timid letter 
back to his pastor, and makes apologies for bothering a 
- busy man! If that pastor is half a man, he sits right 
down and tells the young fellow far away all about the 
church folks and the old home church and puts in a bit 
of cheer and a bit of earnest counsel. The pastor who 
would neglect such a letter is a formalist who has never 
felt the human obligations of his great calling. 

The boy away in the camp or in the battle line in 
France where such great events are taking place has but 
little need of material things. The American army is the 
best fed and best clothed in the history of the world. What 
the boy needs is friendship and cheer and spiritual uplift. 
His job is one that is often repugnant to him. He has 
to run a cold bayonet into the body of a human being, lest 
bayonets be forever the order of our world. He is not 


| N the First Baptist church of Evanston, Ill., is a Sun- 


Revelation 


All the beauty of the sky and the earth is like the smile 
of God, and a smile shows us the disposition of the person 
just as certainly as any words he can use. One cannot 


sit down in the midst of this loveliness without being 
conscious that it is a Divine Presence that makes it 
lovely. 


Henry Wake, Jr. 


August 1, 1918 


afraid, but a timid boy who once refused to kill a chicken 
for his mother does not quite like his job. 

So the letters must be kept going by the whole 
church. There must be no “ifs” about victory nor any 
about his coming back. The letter must breathe the won- 
derful spirit of patriotism that has swept across our land. 
It must set forth our faith that God is still with his 
people. ares 


The Vacation Books 


HE minister’s wife and his best friends will warn 
T him about carrying off with him on his vacation a 

lot of books. Some men will be tempted to spend 
their time on professional reading and the vacation will 
thus be defeated. Others will try to live without books 
and find their souls very hungry before a week has 
passed. Since rest is change, the best of vacation read- 
ing will be something different than the professional grist. 

Why should the minister not use the vacation time for 
getting acquainted with some of the great nations of 
Europe which we now understand too little? Russia is 
peculiarly challenging for it seems now that the partition 
of Russia is a greater threat to the peace of Europe than 
was the spoliation of Belgium. The novelists of Russia 
such as Tolstoi, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, and others have 
written books among the most interesting of the past 
century. These are now accessible in cheap translations. 
The dramatists of Russia have spoken, too. The states- 
men of Russia, such as Miliukov have given us their vivid 
descriptions of the Russian life. 

With the present invasion of Siberia by Japan, it is 
clear that the Oriental empire is to have a hand in de- 
terminating some of our occidental questions. Most of the 
literature about Japan has been the missionary literature 
written for a special purpose. There is another literature 
which will reveal the significance of Japan and China and 
the whole oriental question. The Japanese stories fur- 
nish relaxation for the lighter moods. 

The historic isolation of America has made us the 
most provincial of the great nations. We have now 
fully embarked our craft upon the sea of international 
politics. It is a time when we need fresh knowledge 
about our world and leaders of public thought must be 
educators of the people. 

Is there not a religious significance to all this? We 
seek the coming of the kingdom of God and the brother- 
hood of man. The new world situation is now full of 
blood and struggle, but the end of it may be a new realiza- 
tion of our duty to the whole human race. 


What Do We Expect From Our Schools? 


OLLEGE advertising appearing in the journals again 

( reminds us that the opening of a new year is near 

at hand. Though the advertising is more modest 

than formerly and some of the schools have not even 

printed a catalogue, nevertheless, there has been more 

energy than formerly expended on the task of securing 
students for these schools. 

A long time ago Protagoras announced to Socrates 

that he had found a teacher. When Socrates asked him 
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what he expected this teacher to do to his soul, the young 
man was greatly embarrassed. He only knew that it 
was the fashion for well-to-do boys in Athens to hire a 
sophist. What effect this would have on their spiritual 
development was not clearly recognized by the people 
who kept the trade of sophist alive. 

The same anxious questioning about education is 
going on in our own day. H. G. Wells has a serial going 
in the New Republic in which the whole burden of the 
investigation of schools is to show that the pedagogues 
have no clear idea of the real end of education. Each 
group is preparing pupils to be received by a higher group 
according to a traditional curriculum. Will this curricu- 
lum make the students more loyal to the nation? Will 
it provide other great loyalties? The teachers are very 
unsatisfying in their answers. 

As we study and criticize education, we realize that 
the old notion that it was carried on to furnish a certain 
“broad-mindedness” is not an adequate ideal. A profes- 
sor has been called “a person of a contrary opinion” and 
by the same mark a university man has often been thought 
of as an individualist whose opinion bordered on eccen- 
tricity. 

Education should make men and women more useful 








In a Starving World 
By Calvin Dill Wilson 


Y PLENTY shames me when | think this bread, 
M This meat, of which I have too much, would be 
As manna sent from God to famished ones 
Across the sea—pale woman, fainting child, 
Old man, or soldier maimed for our own sakes. 


Here, take the half and more, and daily take, 
And lade it on the giant ships, with share 

From myriad tables in our land, and send 

And send and send, past cursed foes that lurk 
Beneath the waves, through tempest, fog and ice, 
To them who cry for crumbs as Dives moaned 
For drops in hell to cool his parching tongue. 


Here, take! "Tis consecrate, as is the Bread 

And Wine of Holy Sacrament! ’'Tis God’s 

Not mine! His dying children lack and call. 

Let me not eat in peace till this is done. 

Let me not sit me down about my board 

But specters come and stare at me, and ghosts 
Stand by my side, and cries of children smite 

My ears and ring through all my brain and soul— 
Until I set apart this holy thing, 

Due portion of ny fullness in this time. 


There is, by God’s most wondrous chemistry, 

Enough upon the planet in this hour 

To keep the lives that are against the day 

When earth will fructify and bear again. 

Thou hast within thy walls, at thy command, 

More than thy needs. Bring forth—divide— 
Disgorge— 

And then, with better heart and appetite, 

Partake, in joy, thy meat. But not before! 

While Hunger mourns and thou repliest not, 

Let food be tasteless on thy lips, and gall 

And wormwood to thy sated, selfish tongue. 


—New York Times. 
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members of society. This is to be interpreted not only 
from the standpoint of industry, but from that of the 
cultural life as well. The war has shown us our need of 
carefully trained experts. The schools must give us these 
experts and coupled with their specialty must be the ability 
to connect this helpfully with the whole world of human 
effort. Let traditions in education pass and let us have 
men trained for a world that now exists, 





The Ice That Melted 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
N OW it came to pass in the Summer that I visited 


in a Town wherein I had a friend who was a 

Lawyer ; and he had an Office that fronted on the 
Court House Square. And the weather was so hot the 
Sidewalks Sizzled; and his office was Not Very Cool. 
And he bought a Water Cooler, and paid for the same 
Six Dollars. And he ordered the Ice-man to leave every 
morning Twenty-five Pounds of Ice on the Sidewalk 
that ran hard by his office. And he put the Ice in the 
Water Cooler, and he poured Water thereon, and he 
Drank, and he whistled a tune, the name whereof was, 
Never Mind the Weather. And he thrust his head out 
of the Window and he called to his friends in the Court 
House, even to the Sheriff and the Surveyor and the 
Recorder, and he said, Come across; the Drinks are on 
me! And they came across and drank of his Ice Water, 
which was better than some of them sometimes drank. 

Now, the Iceman came early in the morning, and 
the Lawyer came late. And the sun beat down on the 
Sidewalk Something Fierce. And it beat upon his Ice, 
and it Melted. And after the second or the third morn- 
ing the lump of Ice was very small, and the Wet Spot 
about it was exceeding large. 

And it came to pass that I visited him on the first 
day of October, when the quarterly bills for Ice came 
round; and the Iceman had charged him for Twenty- 
five Pounds of Ice every day from the first day of July 
till the thirtieth day of September, and the Price of Ice 
was High. And he was of a sad countenance; for about 
Twenty Pounds of that Twenty-five had melted on the 
Sidewalk. 

And he rang up the Iceman and complained. And 
he said, Behold, Thou gavest me Short Weight. 

And the Iceman answered and said, Go thou to 
grass! If thou tarriest in thy bed in the morning and 
lettest the ice melt on thy front walk, We should worry. 
Get thou busy and send in the Cash, for we can use it 
in our business. 

And he knew that the Iceman was right. 

And he sent in the money, and he was sad. 

And I said to myself, The man who letteth the years 
go by in hope of joys to come, and who getteth not busy 
and useth the joys that God sendeth to him with the 
dawn of every day, and who cometh to his latter years 
with little to comfort him and with many regrets, he is 
like unto the man who riseth late in summer, and in 
the autumn must pay for a Wet Spot on the Sidewalk. 





Apocalyptic Backgrounds 


A Study of Significant Phrases and Ideas Found in Extra-Biblical Writings 


Seventeenth Article in the Series on the Second Coming of Christ 


N those striking works known as the apocalypses 
found among the Jewish writings of the last pre- 
Christian centuries and the opening decades of 
Christianity there are found many expressions which 
throw light upon the current ideas of the days in which 
Jesus was teaching and his first interpreters were ex- 
To the study of 
the most outstanding of those books the previous article 


tending the message of the gospel. 


was devoted. In the present chapter a few of the most 
important utterances of this non-canonical literature 
are presented in order that the reader. may appreciate 
the familiar sound of these expressions in the ears of 
Jewish Christians as a result of their acquaintance with 
the works in which they were first set down. It is not 
too much to assert that almost every term and every 
conception found in the New Testament in connection 
with the subject of the Second Coming of Jesus was: to 
be found in these popular works, and received its first 
valuation as the result of that previous employment. 
As has been noted in earlier studies, it was a fixed 
belief of the Jewish people, from whose ranks the 
entire body of the first disciples of Jesus was recruited, 
that the long range of time was divided into two eons 
rr ages, the one then present and the one to be ex- 
pected soon. These were called respectively the Present 
Age and the Age to Come. They had technical names 
in the popular vocabulary. In the Parable of the Tares 
Jesus refers to the “consummation of the age,” often 
translated, and not improperly, the “end of the world,” 
for the language meant the same to those who used it 
(Matt. 13:39), The time of the change from one age 
to the other would be the close of all present affairs, 
and the inauguration of a new order. To this Jesus 
refers as “the regeneration” (Matt. 19:28). Scores of 
passages with the same import, though sometimes ex- 
pressing it in variant manner, are to be found in the 
New Testament. With that time of transformation 
the judgment was naturally associated. The apocalyp- 
tic writers had made this a familiar idea. Baruch 
voices this thought (70:2): “Behold the days come, and 
it shall be when the time of the age has ripened, and 
the harvest of its evil and good deeds has come, that 
the Mighty One will bring upon the earth and its 
inhabitants and upon its rulers perturbation of spirit 
and stupor of heart.” In the same book (32:6) there 
is reference to the time “when the Mighty One will 
f 4 Esdras says, 


renew his creation.” The writer « 
“until the times come in which Thou shalt renew the 
creation” (7:75). In Jubilees (1:29) occurs the lan- 
guage, “the day of the creation, when the heavens and 
the earth shall be renewed.” 

In the eschatological discourse recorded in Mat- 
thew 24, questions concerning the coming of the Master 
and the end of the age were answered in phrases which 


show close relationship with the apocalypses, where 
one finds such expressions as these: “The holy Great 
One will come forth from his dwelling” (En. 1:3) ; “My 
second coming” (Sec. of En. 32:1); “The day of the 
consummation, the great judgment in which the age 
shall be consummated” (En. 16:1) ; “The consummation 
of the times” (Test. Reub. 6:8) ; “The end of the ages” 
(Test. Levi 10:2); “The time of consummation” (Test. 
Zeb. 9:9) ; “The consummation of the age” (Test. Benj. 
11:3); “The consummation of the end of the days” 
(Assumpt. Mos. 1:18); “The consummation of those 
who have been righteous” (Bar. 21:8); “The great 
aeon” (Sec. En. 65:8); “This age—the age to come” 
(Sec. En. 8:1). 


THE JUDGMENT SCENE 


The judgment is given its most vivid description 
in Matt. 25:31ff. With that and other classic references 
to the same theme one may well compare 4 Esdras 
7:33, 37,38, where the writer says, “The Most High 
shall be revealed upon the throne of judgment; and’ 
then shall the Most High say to the nations that have 
been raised, Look now and consider Whom ye have 
denied, Whcom ye have not served, Whose command- 
ments ye have despised. Look now before you: here 
delight and refreshment, there fire and torments.” In 
Baruch 72:2 are found these words: “After the signs 
have come, of which thou hast been told before, when 
the nations become turbulent, and the time of my 
Messiah is come, he shall both summon all the nations, 
and some of them he shall spare and some of them he 
shall slay.” And in Enoch 62:1-5 there is a passage 
possessing so many resemblances to our Lord’s descrip- 
tion of the judgment that one can hardly doubt that he 
was familiar with it. 

It was a common article of belief that preceding 
the final days of the present age there would come a time 
of trouble, portents, violence, tragedies and strife. Par- 
ticularly is this impressed by the writers of Daniel and 
Revelation. Not different is the thought of the extra- 
canonical apocalypses. In speaking of the “day of 
tribulation,” Enoch (1:1-7) says, “All shall be smitten 
with fear, and the watchers shall quake and great fear 
and trembling shall seize them unto the ends of the 
earth. And the high mountains shall be shaken, and 
the high hills shall be made low, and shall melt like 
wax before the flame. And the earth shall be wholly 
rent asunder, and all that is upon the earth shall perish. 
And there shall be a judgment upon all men.” In 91:5 
he says, “I know that violence must increase on the 
earth.” And in 100:12, “And in those days in one place 
the fathers together with the sons shall be smitten, 
and brothers one with another shall fall in death, till 
the streams flow with their blood. For a man shall 
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not withhold his hand from slaying his son and his 
son’s son.” Baruch 70:3, 6, writes, “They shall hate 
one another, and provoke one another to fight. 

Then shall confusion fall upon all men, and some of 
them shall fall in battle, and some of them shall perish 
And some of them shall be destroyed by 
their own.” Similar are these sentences from other 
portions of these writings: “For no man of wealth, 
endowed with goods, will give any part to another, but 
miserable meanness shall be among all mortals, and 
faith they shall never keep at all (Sib. 3:41-43); 
“Iniquity shall be increased above that which thou 
thyself now seest or that which thou hast heard of 
long ago” (4 Esd. 5:2); “Behold the days come when 
the Most High is about to deliver them that are upon 
the earth. And there shall come astonishment of mind 
upon the dwellers on earth; and they shall plan to war 
one against another, city against city, place against 
place, people against people, and kingdom against king- 
dom” (4 Esd. 13:31). 


in anguish. 


TROUBLES OF THE LAST DAY 


Columns could be filled with striking sayings of 
these books which remind one of the words of the New 
Testament, and show that the writers of the Christian 
Scriptures were familiar with this older literature. Wit- 
ness the following: “For the barren shall above all 
rejoice, and those who have no sons shall be glad, and 
those who have sons shall have anguish” (Bar. 10:14. 
cf. Lu. 23:29); “And there shall come upon them a 
second tribulation, such as hath not been from the 
beginning of the world until now, no, nor ever shall 
be” (Assumpt. Mos. 8:1). This and similar words in 
Enoch 55:2 may be compared with Dan. 12:1 and Lu. 
24:21. The Master spoke of the coming of false Mes- 
siahs and prophets who would show signs calculated 
to deceive the very elect (Lu. 5:24). With this com- 
pare the passage, “He (Beliar, the deceiver, who also 
plays his part in the Nero legend) shall perform many 
signs for men. Nay, he deceives mortals, and many 
shall he deceive, the faithful and elect, and the lawless, 
too” (Sib 3:65ff). The portents referred to in Matt. 
24:29ff. and the parallel passages as accompaniments 
of the Second Advent have a vivid commentary in a 
long passage in 4 Esdras 5:lff. Shorter but not less 
pregnant utterances are the following: “When in the 
world there shall appear quakings of places, tumults 
of peoples, schemings of nations, confusion of leaders, 
disquietude of princes, then shalt thou understand that 
it is of these things the Most High has spoken since 
the days that were aforetime from the beginning” (4 
sd. 9:3) ; “Darkling night shall fall at the middle hour 
of day; the stars and the moon’s disc shall fall from 
heaven. And the earth, shaken by the upheaval of a 
mighty earthquake, shall cast down headlong many 
cities and works of men. Then there shall be all those 
evil works which men pray to be spared, wars, and 
(Sib. 4:56f). 

No single feature of the expected Parousia was 
more spectacular than that of the sounded trumpet at 
the moment of the great event. The trumpet was a 


murders, schisms and exiles” 
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familiar instrument for the signals of battle ranks and 
sanctuary, as frequent references in the Old Testament 
show. But the sublime and unearthly voice of the 
trumpet that was to be expected at the summons of the 
last day was of a different sort. Perhaps it may have 
had its suggestion in the epiphany of Exodus 19:16. 
But the passage that seems to lie behind such references 
as 2 Cor. 15:52 can hardly be other than this: “And 
the trumpet shall sound aloud, at which all men, when 
they hear it, shall be struck with sudden fear” (4 Esd. 
6:23). 


PUNISHMENTS AND PLEASURES 
The punishment of the wicked is alluded to in 


Many of them, like 
those in the teachings of Jesus, rest upon the familiar 


many passages of these writings. 


association of ideas between the destruction of evil and 
the burning of refuse in the Valley of the Sons of Hin- 
nom, the Ge-ben-Hinnom, or Gehenna of the Gospels. 
Thus Enoch 27:2, “This accursed valley is for those 
90:26, 27, “And I 


that time how a like abyss was opened in the midst of 


who are accursed forever” ; saw at 
the earth, full of fire, and they brought those blinded 
sheep (apostates), and they were all judged and found 
guilty and cast into this fiery abyss, and they burned”; 
10:6, “On the day of the great judgment he shall be 
into the 10:13, “the abyss of fire”; 98:3, 
“Their spirits shall be cast into the furnace of fire”; 


cast fire” ; 
100:9, “In blazing flames burning worse than fire shall 
Sol. 15:6, and the 
wrath against the unrighteous shall not touch him”, 


The idea of feasting as one of the features of hap- 


ye burn”; Ps. “The flame of fire 


piness in the Messianic kingdom is frequently met, 
reminding one of the language of the Gospels (cf. Matt. 
8:11; 26:29; Lu. 14:15). In Enoch 62:14 are the words, 
“With that Son of Man they shall eat”; in 4 
9:19 there is reference to “a world made ready with 


Esdras 


both an unfailing table and an inexplorable pasture”. 
Notice may also be taken of the strange Jewish legend 
that the half-mythical monsters, Behemoth and Levia- 
than (cf. Job 40, 41) were created to furnish with their 
flesh a banquet for the saints in the paradise to come 
(4 Esd. 6:49-52; Bar. 29:4). 
there is frequent mention. 


Of less sensuous pleasures 
“Whoever of you spends 
gold or silver for his brother’s sake he will receive ample 
treasure in the world to come” (Sec. En. 1:5. cf. Matt. 
19:29, 30) ; “Those who inherit eternal life” (En. 40:9) ; 
“Just as there is no retardation of those that are first, 
so there is no hastening of those that are last” (4 Esd. 
5:42); “This age the Most High has made for the 
many, but the age to come for few” (4 Esd. 8:1). 
THE UNKNOWN DAY 

Jesus told the disciples that the time of the great 
change was unknown to all but the Father. Similar is 
The writer of the 
Secrets of Enoch makes the Eternal say: “For not to 
my angels have I told my secret” (24:3), and “Not even 
the angels see their number” (40:3). It has already 
that the 
for the millennarian idea of an age of definite extent 


the teaching of the apocalyptists. 


been observed in these studies foundations 
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in which the saints were to share the glory of the 
Messiah are to be found not in the Old Testament but 
in the apocalyptic books. The passages which have 
already been cited are repeated here for purposes of 
greater completeness. The passage which gives four 
hundred years as the duration of the blessed age is 
4 Esdras 7:28, “For my son Jesus shall be revealed 
with those that be with him, and shall rejoice them 
that remain four hundred years”. The other passage, 
the one which furnishes the exact notation for the 
chiliastic or millennarian conception of a reign of hap- 
piness of a thousand years upon the earth, is found in 
the Secrets of Enoch (32:2-33:2). It is quite too long 
to quote, in spite of its importance as the point of 
departure for so popular a speculation. It shows clearly 
that the account of creation in Genesis 1 came in pre- 
Christian times to be regarded not only as a veritable 
history of primitive times, but as well an outline of 
future history. Accepting the purely poetic suggestion 
of Psalm 90:4 that a thousand years is as one day 
(cf. Jub. 4:30), the author conjectured that as the 
world was created in six days, it was to continue for 
six thousand years; and that as God rested on the 
seventh day, there was to be a further period of one 
thousand years of rest, the millennium. 


MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS 


It hardly needs restatement that the Messianic 
idea pervades much of this literature. It appears in 
the most vivid and personal forms, though with a 
variety of meanings which make it difficult to present 
a consistent outline of the doctrine. In fact the various 
strata of the same work, as in the case of Enoch, differ 
wholly among themselves in the form of the great 
expectation which they disclose. At times the expected 
Vindicator is God himself. Again he is a wholly human 
hero. At other times he is a divine being, an angel- 
champion. Again he is a being of heavenly nature, the 
creation of God, and the agent of the divine purpose. 
And once again he is an eternal, pre-existent embodi- 
ment of celestial prerogatives. The references to the 
subject and the many titles employed outrun by far 
the limits of this study. Among them are the following: 
“The Christ”, “The Anointed”, “The Son of Man”, “the 
Mighty One”, “The Light of the Gentiles”, “the Be- 
loved” (used repeatedly as a particular title of the 
Messiah in the Ascension of Isaiah), “My Son the Mes- 
siah”, “The Chosen” and “The Elect One of Righteous- 
ness and Faith”. 

It is impossible to suppose that even the most 
casual perusal of this rich collection of apocalyptic 
writing could leave any open-minded reader uncon- 
vinced in regard to the genetic relationship between 
the books here named and the teachings of our Lord. 
The parallels are too numerous and too striking to be 
considered mere coincidences. And when to those 
which bear upon the problems of eschatology one adds 
the equally voluminous and striking correspondences 
on other themes which have an outstanding place in 
the teachings of Jesus the result is beyond controversy. 
It may then be affirmed with confidence that nearly 
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all the ideas and expressions which found their way 
into the reported utterances of Jesus and the writers 
of the New Testament on the subject of the Second 
Coming were either derived from thé Book of Daniel 
or from the extra-canonical apocalypses. 

This literature had almost the sanctity of Holy 
Scripture to the Jews of the days of Jesus. To many 
of them it had more than biblical attraction. Most of 
the first Christians were Jews, and shared the common 
apocalyptic hopes of their people. Jesus is represented 
as having employed the language familiarized by this 
literature in the presentation of his claims and purposes. 
Did he do this because he was the child of his age 
and shared its apocalyptic expectations? Or did he 
perceive the unsubstantial nature of these catastrophic 
anticipations and yet find it worth while to employ the 
figures of speech and terms of description which they 
had coined, because they aided him in. reaching the 
popular mind? Or, again, was the generation of his 
first interpreters, to whom we owe all that we possess 
of testimony regarding his person and teachings, so 
saturated with these ideas that without deliberate in- 
tention they wove them into the language of our Lord 
as they reported it? This problem has been considered 
already in these studies, in connection with the teach- 
ings of Jesus regarding his second coming. It is 
recalled here for fresh consideration in the light thrown 
upon it by the study of these extra-biblical documents. 

There is perhaps no problem related to biblical 
study upon which more light may be thrown by the 
judicious employment of the most recent and competent 
literary helps. When these articles are arranged in 
more permanent form, as it is hoped it may be possible 
to do at no distant date, full bibliographical notes will 
be appended. In the meantime those who wish to pur- 
sue profitable studies in the apocalyptic literature may 
well avail themselves of such helps as Drummond, 
“The Jewish Messiah”; Shuerer, “The Jewish People 
in the Days of Jesus Christ”; Burkitt, “Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses”; Prideaux, “The Second Com- 
ing of Christ”, and the incomparable volumes of Charles 
on the various portions of the Apocalyptic Literature. 


The next study in this series will deal with 
the influence of the expectation of the Second 
Coming of Christ upon the church through the 


centuries. Hersert L. Wivett. 





















Sympathy 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 
ae load is heavy I must bear!” 


He groaned as, sad at heart, 
He walked his chosen selfish way, 
From other men apart. 


“How light the burden that He gives!” 
She whispered as she trod 

The road of life in sympathy 
With other souls of God. 
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By Herbert 


Associate Managing Editor 


HAT is to be the demand upon the minister by 
W the world of tomorrow which now is in the mak- 

ing? We seem to be going through an experience 
like that of a new creation and the throes and convulsions 
are cataclysmic. On all sides we hear talk to the effect 
that the old order is passing away. Statesmen and 
publicists say that the conditions of the past will never 
return, and some theologians and Bible students are pre- 
dicting the beginning of a new age. 

A widely known Boston physician, on returning from 
a Red Cross mission to Macedonia, told me that what had 
happened in Russia was to happen in every European 
country now governed by a king. This, he said, was the 
opinion of leading men in Europe. This prediction is dis- 
concerting to all who have not a profound trust in the im- 
manent working of divine power in the affairs of men, 
for the long period of semi or complete anarchy which 
seems bound to precede the working out of the new order 
in Russia staggers faith and chills courage. This doctor 
also said that in the opinion of the same leaders the United 
States would be the most conservative government on 
earth. 

If any reliance whatever is to be placed upon these 
opinions it cannot be assumed that this Government will 
remain as conservative as it has been in the past. The 
great wave of democracy that is sweeping over the world 
cannot fail to beat with greatly modifying power upon the 
shores of the American state. We see even now some of 
its effects and we get premonitions of greater changes to 
come. 


FACING THE PROBLEM 


The greatest danger which attends this floodtide of 
democracy is in the upsetting of the economic, moral, and 
religious standards of the masses of the people. We see 
this in Russia, where robbery and even murder are given 
a moral coloring. This danger is very threatening here 
because of the diverse character of our people and the 
wide-spread propaganda among them of isms of every 
nature. 

When this war ends and the millions of soldiers that 
now are and are to be, return to peaceful pursuits with 
their new experiences and newly acquired ideas of re- 
ligion, brotherhood, etc., the effect upon the future of 
society, church, and nation is to be very pronounced. 

What the minister should do to meet the problems 





*Mr. Fletcher, who is widely known as “The Churchman 
Afield” of the Saturday Evening Transcript of Boston, deliv- 
ered this address before the union meeting of the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist and Presbyterian ministers of Boston, and 
before the Unitarian Ministerial Association and the Methodist 
Preachers Meeting. Later it was delivered before the Boston 
University School of Theology. 


The Minister in the World of 
To-morrow 


H. Fletcher* 


of the “Boston Transcript” 


of the new era is a matter of opinion, and | can only give 
my opinion. I wish to say at the outset that it is no hastily 
formed idea, but is the outgrowth of a life which has come 
in contact with human nature in many phases and has 
suffered its due share of grueling. 


MESSAGE MUST BE REAL 


The first and most important thing which in my 
opinion the world of tomorrow will demand of the pulpit 
is that the occupant of the same shall have a real message 
that shall constitute the spirit of every sermon and his 
whole life. By a real message I mean a body of truth in 
which he so firmly believes and which so firmly possesses 
him that his soul is on fire to deliver the same and to en- 
deavor to develop in others the faith which he has ac- 
quired and which has become the ruling passion of his life. 
This means that the pulpit must have a faith, a faith which 
admits of no quibble or question, a faith based upon 
spiritual experience, a faith which is an inspiration to the 
believer and which is bound to find utterance. 

I can conceive of no abstract theory, doctrine, or creed 
which would inspire such a faith. No theory, doctrine, or 
creed would inspire such a faith in me. I waited, longed, 
and studied many weary years on these things. No satis- 
factory faith came to me from them. I believe that 
preachers who depend entirely upon theory, doctrine, or 
creed for such a faith will wait in vain, that their preach- 
ing will meet with only a modicum of success of any kind, 
and that what little success they do attain will be largely, 
if not altogether, mental and not spiritual; also that the 
world will flounder along for another two thousand years, 
quarreling and fighting, gaining a little here and slipping 
back as much there, so long as it has no anchor for its 
soul except that which is based upon theory, doctrine, or 
creed. 

Human nature is the same the world over. It is now 
what it has been since the early days of the race. It will 
remain the same in all the coming years unless it comes in 
contact with some touchstone other than pure intellectual- 
ism. Napoleon said, “Prick a Cossack and you find a Tar- 
tar.” The events of the last three years have shown that 
if you pricked many a so-called Christian you found a 
barbarian, that our civilization is only skin deep, that our 
Christianity is only a veneer, that while a few individuals 
have attained to some semblance of the reality of Christ- 
likeness, the faith with the multitude is merely a gloss, and 
it has never become a supreme motive in the diplomacy 
of so-called Christian nations. The grueling of these aw- 
ful times is forcing its acknowledgement where otherwise 
it would not have been acknowledged. In confirmation of 
this, I ask if you can conceive of any nation’s putting be- 
fore the world four years ago, as an outline and policy 
of international living, any such altruistic scheme as that 
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recently unfolded by Premier Lloyd-George and President 
Wilson. 


THREE YEARS MORE FRUITFUL THAN THREE CENTURIES 


The three years just past have seen more accomplished 
to force upon the attention of the human race the message 
of the New Testament than all the preaching of pulpit 
and press of the previous three centuries, powerful and 
compelling as they have been. 

What has done it? It has not been blood and iron. 
It has not been bayonet and cannon. It has not been out- 
rage and slaughter. The natural progeny of such things 
is hatred and barbarism. 

The mighty influence that is at work today, in camp 
and on battlefield, in the trench and on No Man’s Land, 
over there and over the top, in hospital and in homes, and 
that is working such marvelous results in Christianizing 
individuals and nations, in spite of the contrary influence 
of the horrors of the times, is a personality, the leadership 
of a person, the spirit of an individual, the Holy Comforter 
of the ever-living God, promised as a continual worker 
and helper by the voice of the Master. 

I express my profound conviction that the redemp- 
tion of the world and the permanency of the church lie 
only in the following of a personal leader. Nothing but the 
vital touch and influence of a personality, and that the 
greatest personality this poor humanity was ever permitted 
to know, will prove a sufficient drawing power, a sufficient 
holding power to create that republic of God of which 
Mulford so learnedly wrote, that federation of the world 
of which Tennyson so beautifully sang. 

And no preacher of the Gospel of this Personality 
can deliver the message, can touch the hearts of the people 
and move them to decision and action, unless and until, 
through a conscious experience with his living Lord, he has 
come into vital union with him, received a portion of the 
spirit which animates him, is consecrated to the cause 
of him, and through an intimate daily communion with 
him, so knows whereof he speaks, and is so constrained 
to tell what he knows, that to restrain that message or 
bottle up that voice would cause the very stones in the 
street to cry out in remonstrance. 


FAILURE OF MERE INTELLECTUALISM 


| would not make statements so transparently obvious 
but for the fact that so many evangelical pulpits today are 
so coldly intellectual. The failure of the intellectual ap- 
peal to transform lives, to create a virile righteous char- 
acter, is so apparent that argument on that score is well- 
nigh vain. The half-hearted condition of the American 
people today, in spite of their advantages, their culture, 
their wealth, and their benevolence, in the face of the 
greatest opportunity in history and the most potent call of 
ages, is a living illustration of what I mean. I do not refer 
to the few great souls who from the beginning have seen 
the vision and opportunity, and with prophetic voice have 
endeavored to arouse a slumbering nation; nor to the 


many hundreds of thousands, only a modicum of the whole 
body of our people, who from the start have bared their 
bosoms to the great sacrifice. I refer to the easy-going 
masses 
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If any of you could enter the washroom of some 
of our industrial establishments at the hour when me- 
chanics are off duty, and could listen for one hour to the 
conversation, the debates that there take place, you would 
be astounded and dismayed at the illogical processes of 
the average intellect, at the immoral reasoning, the lack 
of economic sense, the marvelous asininities that there find 
expression. You would be surprised to know how many 
of our respectable-appearing working-men have become so 
topsy-turvied in their moral and intellectual processes that 
they can heartily sympathize with the Bolsheviki view that 
the looting of great banks, the stealing of millions that 
do not belong to them, are highly moral acts. You would 
get your eyes opened to the fact that there is spreading 
over the world today a great wave of hysteria which is 
upsetting moral standards, and that our own beloved 
country is in danger from these heresies. 


MOLLYCODDLES SURE TO FAIL 


What the American people need, what they will con- 
tinue to need, during this war and when the war is over, 
and what the whole world needs, is the voice of the 
prophets of the living God, who have received their mes- 
sage as it were in living, vital communion, behind the 
cloud, on Sinai; they need to be faced with the hammer 
stroke of “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not,” by a voice 
as of one having authority, and to be rounded up in the 
face of great sins and sinful tendencies with the bold, 
face-to-face hold-up, “Thou art the man.” 

For such a message and such a mission no molly- 
coddles are wanted. No hair-splitting theology will be 
tolerated. No compromise with influential pewholders, no 
lowering of the bars to money bags, however threatening, 
should even be thought of. The times call for the preach- 
ing of the Word, as a positive faith, for reproof, for re- 
buke, for exhortation, since the times are here when they 
will not endure sound doctrine, but after their own lusts 
do they try to gather teachers having itching ears. Such 
teachers are in abundance everywhere, notably right here 
in Boston. I believe with Phillips Brooks that “there 
must be a man behind every sermon.” I go one step further 
and affirm that behind that man must be the Spirit of the 
living Christ. 

WORLD WANTS MINISTRY OF HOPE 


The second important thing which I believe the pew 
has a right to expect of the minister is that he shall be a 
fountain of hope to his people. His capacity to be this 
will depend directly upon his possession of faith in a living, 
ever-present Lord. Hope springs from faith as water 
bubbles from a spring. If a man believes with all his 
heart in Jesus Christ, he will believe that Jesus Christ is 
willing and able to fulfil his promises to his followers and 
he will realize the glorious future that those promises fore- 
cast. But if a man doubts the reality or the claims of Jesus 
Christ, if he believes that Jesus Christ was merely a noble, 
God-aspiring man, somewhat visionary as to his own stand- 
ing and mission in creation, that. man is like a balloon 
which has no foundation or anchor, but which floats aim- 
lessly whithersoever the fickle winds may bear it. 

The most pitiable creature in our social order, in my 
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opinion, is a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
whose soul lurks some doubt of the validity of that Gospel. 
How can one who is uncertain of the here and the here- 
after bear a message of hope to a sorrowing world? He 
cannot. He is out of place. He has missed his calling. 
Take away from me a faith in the genuineness of the 
claims of Jesus Christ as set down by St. John, and I see 
no stopping-place except in the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest, the German gospel that might makes right, 
the creed of “Let him take who has the power and let him 
keep who can.” 


BROKEN HEARTS EVERYWHERE 


After all, the one outstanding fact in connection with 
human life is the vast number of broken hearts on all sides. 
\ fact of almost equal impressiveness is the way these 
broken hearts are ignored by almost everybody, even by 
those whose first duty ought to be to take cognizance of 
them and endeavor to furnish the solace and sympathy 
which they need and which is their right. 

These people all have within them a holy of holies, 
to lift the veil of which would be sacrilege. But they long 
for comfort and the hope that is contained in the message 
of the Gospei. Although you cannot enter, it is no sacri- 
lege to let them perceive that you know the holy of holies 
is there, that you understand, and that you have to bestow 
the only balm that can make tolerable for them this human 
life, a balm that can transform what seems to them a 
dreary waste into a victorious march, through vicarious 
sacrifice, to the gates of life eternal. 

These people are but samples of the great masses of 
the unchurched. They are unchurched for a variety of 
reasons. But one potent reason is that your preaching 
does not help them solve their life problems. 

“Christian Work” is not far wrong when it says that 
“about three-fourths of the preaching does not touch at all 
the life and circumstances of the average man.” “The 
sermon,” it says, “has no more relation to his interests 
than a lecture on botany has. His interests are generally 
threefold: (1) how to get a living (a theme which is 
worrying half our men so much that they have no interest 
left in anything else) ; (2) the family and its hard problems 
(and they are very hard); (3) how to have a good time 
and escape the humdrum and monotony of life, without 
violating his sense of morality (another hard thing for the 
average man to do, in spite of the opinions of our good 
church members to the contrary). Now preaching that 
will interest this man of the community—and he is the 
average unchurched man—has got to get right down to 
these realities, for they are the real things of his life.” 


WORLD OF TOMORROW WILL CALL FOR LOVE 


Bound up so intimately with this Christian virtue 
of hope as to demand joint consideration is my third 
essential for the ministry of tomorrow, namely, love. This 
is the greatest virtue of them all, and is placed third in 
the list solely because it is conditioned upon those that 
have preceded it as a child is conditioned upon itd parent. 
The world of tomorrow will demand love from the min- 
ister. There must be less austerity, less avoidance of the 
multitude, less choke-collar stiffness, less of the looking 
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for obeisance, and less difficulty of approach. To be a soul- 
winner or even a respect-winner the minister must be one 
with his kind; must empty himself of the faintest 
semblance of selfish desire for ease and worldly ag- 
grandizement and become, in reality, a servant of the 
people as was his Lord before him and as is his Lord 
now. There is nothing human beings want so much as 
love and nothing wins them like love. 

I am reminded of a native Japanese pastor, a convert 
from heathenism, who was asked how he managed to in- 
crease the membership of his church so rapidly. He gave 
several reasons but they did not satisfy his inquisitor. 
Finally he said, “I notice that all the people I really love 
join my church.” “Love never faileth.” Cardinal Mercier 
of Belgium is another example. With the courage of a 
lion and in the face of threatened martyrdom he denounces 
the cruelty of the Huns. With the tenderness of a mother 
he cares for and comforts his enslaved and suffering 


people. 
The minister of tomorrow must go out after the 
people. He must first feel and then manifest a genuine 


love for the souls he would win. 

A little poem by Thomas Curtis Clark, dedicated to 
Jane Addams, sums up this phase of the subject so well 
that I want to repeat it to you. It is called “The Cry of the 
World’s Wretched Ones :” 


The touch of human hands— 

That is the boon we ask; 

For groping, day by day, 

Along the stony way, 

We need the comrade heart 

That understands, 

And the warmth, the living warmth 
Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands; 

Not vain, unthinking words, 

Nor that cold charity 

Which shuns our misery; 

We seek a loyal friend 

Who understands, 

And the warmth, the pulsing warmth 
Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands— 

Such care as was in Him 

Who walked in Galilee 

Beside the silver sea; 

We need a patient guide 

Who understands, 

And the warmth, the loving warmth 
Of human hands. 


In those three short stanzas you have expressed the 
great need and great longing of the masses of people. They 
want the comrade heart that understands, the loyal friend 
that understands, the patient guide that understands, and 
the living, pulsing, loving warmth of human hands. 


MINISTER A FOUNTAIN OF JOY 


Finally the minister must be a fountain of joy to his 
people. He must be joyful, radiate joy and preach joy. 
The world has a right to joy. The church in particular 
has a right to joy. The Master promised joy. It is com- 
prehended in peace. “My peace I give unto you, not as the 
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world giveth give I unto you. Let not your hearts be 
troubled; neither let them be afraid.” “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, ye shall be sorrowful but your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy.” “I will see you again and your heart 
shall rejoice and your joy no man taketh from you.” “Ask 
and receive that your joy may be full.” 

To be sure, he predicted tribulation and sorrow, but 
did he not also say, “Rejoice and be exceedingly glad” 
when all men despise you and speak evil of you? 

And how great is that joy he promises which no man 
can take from you! We take so much for granted in our 
humdrum lives that we miss much of the joy offered us 
even in human living. We do not think deeply enough on 
the nature of continuing life hereafter to apprehend the 
joy that is bound up in it. It is natural to love life and 
to enjoy it. The assurance that no matter what happens 
to the body we shall never cease to live should make for 
continual joy. That assurance is what has come to so many 
soldiers on the firing line and has called forth that 
spiritual exaltation of which we read so much. They have 
come to believe in the living Christ. He is with them, their 
sustainer, comforter, friend. Their personalities already 
are half freed from the body. 

I find an epitome of the average experience of this 
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kind in a letter to a Protestant Episcopal clergyman from 
his soldier son. He writes: “Well, I may not come home. 
Those that take the sword must perish by the sword. | 
like to think now—am I justified?—that we are modern 
crusaders, that althugh we wear the modern uniforms 
there is over each heart the cross of the crusaders.” 
Their crusade is for the war, but while they are 
carrying on “over there,” what are we doing over here? 


TOMORROW'S CRUSADE 


I am sure no one will dispute the assertion of Dr. 
Jowett that if the prophetic and apostolic vision is to be- 
come incarnate we must have an aggressive crusade in the 
interest of righteousness. We need such a crusade now. 
All the more will it be needed in the world of tomorrow. 
The interest of the masses, the principles of world brother- 
hood, cannot be furthered except by the purification of 
politics, statecraft, industry, and social life, and these 
never can be purified except as Christian men and women 
engage in the task and devote time and means to it with- 
out expectation of other reward than the satisfaction of 
duty done and the kingdom of God promoted. Large 
minds, consecrated souls, disciplined talents, joyful lives 
must be given freely to the service of the common life. 


Dr. Rauschenbusch on the War 


In this letter to Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, Professor Raus- 
chenbusch set forth shortly before his death his attitude to- 
ward the present war. Dr. Rauschenbusch came through 
great poignancy of experience to an adjustment of his mind 
to the inevitable participation of the United States in the 
world conflict. That his heart beat loyally to everything 
American no one who knew him ever doubted, and this let- 
ter, now given to the public through Dr. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, president of Rochester Theological Seminary, abun- 
dantly testifies to the reasoned support given by this great 
interpreter of social Christianity to the cause into which his 
country has thrown itself with such consecration. 


EAR Dr. Woelfkin: 
1) I appreciate deeply your very kind letter in 


which you suggest an expression of my personal 
attitude toward the war and its issues. You understand 
that I am physically not in good shape for anything 
requiring concentration, and I shall have to ask for 
tolerance if anything should seem amiss in the follow- 
ing statement. 


ALWAYS AN AMERICAN 


I was born an American citizen, as you know, and 
have never dreamed of being anything else. Never at 
any time have I had any sense whatever of allegiance 
to any other government or nation. I could give you 
many incidents from my life indicating my feeling for 
our flag and my pride in our country, but they are too 
intimate for a public statement. While I was engaged 
in home mission work among the Germans in my youth, 
I wrote a text-book on our Civil Government for the 


use of German-American young people; and the trans- 
lation of “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” most commonly 
used in German hymn books in this country, was writ- 
ten by me at that time. 

I owe a great deal to the scientific life of Germany 
and have no intention of belittling that. On the other 
hand, when discussing social and political questions 
with German intellectuals, I was rarely able to get that 
sense of spiritual consent and harmony which I had in 
similar discussions with French and Swiss scholars. 
My book on “Christianizing the Social Order” has been 
published in Norway since the war; Swedish and Fin- 
nish translations are now being made; and a French 
edition of “Christianity and the Social Crisis” has been 
lying in a Paris publishing house since 1914 ready for 
publication when the war ends. On the other hand, in 
Germany, though I have had offers from perhaps a 
dozen good translators, no publisher has been ready to 
handle my books. 


A THOROUGH-GOING DEMOCRAT 


The American ideals of democracy have dominated 
my intellectual life. My literary and professional work 
for years has been characterized by the consistent effort 
to work out democratic interpretations of history, re- 
ligion and social life. My social point of view is at the 
farthest remove from the autocratic, imperialistic and 
military philosophy, and my Christian social convictions 
are the direct negation of Nietzsche. My observations 
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of European life have only intensified these convictions 
and made me fear lest America travel the same old way 
toward an aristocratic distribution of property and con- 
sequently an oligarchical Junkerism in politics. I am, 
therefore, not merely an American in sentiment, but 
have taken our democratic principles very seriously, and 
used my life to inculcate and spread them here and 
abroad. 

The Russian, Austrian and Prussian governments 
have long been the chief reactionary and anti-democratic 
forces in European politics. Their break-down would 
certainly release the pent-up energies of liberal aspira- 
tions for large classes. I heartily hope that out of all 
this suffering will come the downfall of all autocratic 
government in the Central Empires, and of the class 
divisions which now hold down free and fraternal life, 
so that the dreams of true German patriots will be ful- 
filled at last. 


GERMANY NOT ALONE GUILTY 


This will free the world of one malign force in 
diplomacy. It is true enough that Germany has not been 
the only power seeking geographical and economic ex- 
pansion. The distribution of North Africa, the troubles 
of China, the history of the entire colonial system, and 
the inside realities of all recent wars show that all mod- 
ern civilization is on the same basis of covetousness, and 
the difference is mainly between early pickings and late 
leavings. 

Yet Germany, by reason of her rapid growth of 
population, her dangerous geographical position, her 
successful social organization, and her scientific intel- 
ligence, has become the chief exponent of the philosophy 
of expansion and of the anti-democratic idea. It has 
been her unhappy fate to formulate as a doctrine what 
other nations practice under temptation, and to be the 
champion of two hateful remnants of the past, autoc- 
racy and war. 

Being a hater of war, I know that nations hard 
pressed in war inevitably tend to override the rights of 
neutrals; that other invading armies have committed 
acts of cruelty and horror toward the homes and the 
civil population of the invaded nation; that the victors 
in war are always tempted to a policy of oppression and 
spoliation. But Germany, being the heir of the tradi- 
tions of war and the conscious and scientific exponent 
of its methods, has done all these things more swiftly, 
completely and deliberately; as the invasion of Bel- 
gium, the destruction wrought in France, and the recent 
subjugation of Russia have shown. 

A victory for the Central Powers would doubtless 
fasten this philosophy of imperialism and militarism on 
the world. I should regard this as a terrible calamity 
to the world, and have always feared a German triumph. 
I am not as sure as others that a victory of the Allies 
would of itself free the world from imperialism. The 
Secret Treaties show what forces have been at work, 
and they are only a continuation of the diplomacy be- 
fore the war. My hope is that the terrible education of 
the war has acted as an enforced repentance for all the 
nations. 
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If the governments have not yet repudiated the 
Secret Treaties, at least the working people of all na- 
tions have risen above them and are demanding political 
liberty, social reconstruction and guarantees of perma- 
nent peace as the outcome of the war. The recent splen- 
did utterances of the British Labor Party show where 
our hope lies. 

WILSON’S TASK AND SPIRIT 


The controlling influence of America in the final 
and decisive phases of the struggle opens a great his- 
toric opportunity for our nation. We have fewer selfish 
interests at stake than the other peoples; we have the 
great traditions of democracy; we can lift the whole 
contest above a fight for territory and trade privileges 
and make it a battle for the freedom of the nations and 
the achievement of international order and peace. We 
have profound cause for thankfulness that in place of 
the belligerent politicians who might conceivably now 
control our destinies we have a leader who thinks in 
terms of humanity, who wants peace, and who has set 
the idea of democracy emphatically to the front as the 
real issue, 

Whatever the outcome may be, President Wilson 
will have a tremendous task to translate his idealistic 
utterances into realities against the pressure of selfish 
interests at home and abroad. Again and again in the 
past the peoples have been led to slaughter by noble 
hopes only to be cheated at the peace table. Therefore 
the President deserves our earnest support in standing 
for the nobler ends to which he has given such remark- 
able expression. 


“IN A STORMY SEA” 


These, dear Dr. Woelfkin, are some of the consid- 
erations which impress me most at present. In these 
four years our nation has swung through many changes 
of thought and feeling. We have all passed through 
experiences shocking and unexpected, for which no pre- 
vious experience has prepared us. I have all along felt 
like a swimmer in a stormy sea, and have only been 
able to struggle with each impact as it came. Others 
seem to have found it easier to come to fixed conclu- 
sions, perhaps because they are in readier contaet with 
public opinion than I can be. 

You may like to know that my son Hilmar, with 
whom you used to play, volunteered as soon as grad- 
uated from Amherst College last June. With my ap- 
proval he joined the Amherst unit for ambulance serv- 
ice and went to France in August. He passed through 
a submarine battle on the way over and had two months 
of active service at the French front in the fall. He 
then volunteered for transfer to aviation service, but 
was not released by his colonel. He did succeed in being 
transferred to an American ambulance section working 
with the French armies, in order to get into more active 
work; and at the last writing was expecting to go to 
the front at once to help in meeting the present offen- 
sive. We best realize some things through our children. 


Sincerely yours, 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 





The American’s Creed 


BELIEVE in the United States of America as a 

government of the people, by the people, for the 

people, whose just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a 
sovereign Nation of many sovereign States, a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


* e x 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN CREED 


The idea of laying special emphasis upon the duties and 
obligations of citizenship in the form of a national creed orig- 
inated with Henry S. Chapman. In 1916-1917 a contest, open 
to all Americans, was inaugurated in the press throughout the 
country to secure the best summary of the political faith of 
America. The contest was informally approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The artists and authors of the 
Vigilantes, especially, and representatives of other patriotic 
societies supported it; the city of Baltimore, as the birthplace 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, offered a prize of $1,000, which 
was accepted, and the following committees were appointed: 
A committee on manuscripts; consisting of Porter Emerson 
Browne and representatives from leading American maga- 
zines with headquarters in New York City; a committee on 
award, consisting of Matthew Page Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth Tar- 
kington and Charles Hanson Towne and an advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Governors of States, United States 
Senators and other National and State officials 

The winner of the contest and the author of the Creed 
selected proved to be William Tyler Page, of Friendship 
Heights, Maryland, a descendant of President Tyler and also 
of Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. The Creed prepared by Mr. Page was recog 
nized by all as not only brief and simple and in every way 
suitable for educational purposes but also remarkably com- 
prehensive of that which is basic in American ideals, history 
and tradition, as expressed by the founders of the Republi 
and its leading statesmen and writers. On April 3, 1918, in 
the presence of members of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, The American’s Creed was formally accepted in 
the name of the United States Government by the Speaker 
of the House, and it was there read in public for the first 
time by the United States Commissioner of Education, who 
has officially commended it as “a Creed worthy to be learned 
and accepted as a guide to action by all Americans.” 
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A Universal Prayer 


For Time of War 
HE following prayer was written by an officer in 
the U. S. Navy: 

“We thank thee, O God, for Thy loving kind- 
ness unto us and to all men. Help us to keep Thy com- 
mandments and faithfully to perform all the duties of 
Christian men and women. 

“We commend to Thy Fatherly goodness all Rulers 
and others in authority, all soldiers, sailors and other 
burden-bearers, men and women, righteously engaged 
in the great war for freedom. 

“We especially ask Thy protection for them from 
the perils of the sea, from the dangers of battle and 
from the ravages of sickness. Keep them strong in body, 
pure in heart, brave in spirit and ever loyal to Thee and 
to the cause of Liberty. 

“Enable them to do valiant and valuable service 
for justice and freedom. Strengthen them while they 
fight and work for the right. Succor and comfort the 
afflicted and the wounded, and receive into Eternal Rest 
those that fall. 

“Grant that those who return to us may come with 
victory on their banners, and with peace and love in 
their hearts, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


Faith 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


DON’T understand the hills, 
Or the bounding sea, 
Or the laughing mountain rills— 
How they came to be. 
I don't understand the sun, 
Or the twinkling star— 
How they ever were begun, 
But | know they are. 


So with faith—its mysteries 
I can't analyze, 
Holding certain verities 
Too deep for my eyes; 
But I know this heart of mine 
Rises from despair 
Into joy and peace divine, 
Knowing they are there. 












THE NEXT GREAT 
EVENT IN THE LIFE 
OF THE BROTHER- 
HOOD 


BETHANY ASSEMBL 


The National Assembly and Chautauqua of the Disciples of Christ 


HEA Senator Watson, W. J. Bryan, 

Edmund Cooke, Consul Mour- 
leart, Ainslie, Abbott, Peters, Powell, Pritch- 
ard, Kershner, Edgar D. Jones, etc. 
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Daisy Douglas Barr Meetings ‘ 


July 26—Aug. 4 
SEASON TICKET - $1.50 park amg tong 24 DAYS OF INSTRUCTION 
OVER 100 LECTURES, ‘CONCERTS Bible Conference Week Aug. 11-18 Instruction, Fellowship, Entertainment 
AND CHAUTAUQUA ATTRACTIONS : mage on 17-18 and Recreation, Boating, Fishing, Swim- 
Expenses low. Rooms, 25 cents and up Evangelistic Association. s- ming, Hikes, Tennis, Croquet, Volley 
per person, two in a room. Meals, Training School, Singers’ School Ball, Quoits, Alumni Reunion, “Stunt 
$7.00 per week and Young People’s Conference..Aug. 6-16 Night,” etc. 
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American and German 
Armies Differ Radically 


man armies .n the intelligence of the common soldier. 

Germany trains her youth, America educates hers; the Ger- 
man lad of common station is trained to docility, obedience and 
skill of hand; the American boy is educated to think for himself 
and to accept obedience when the necessity of team play de- 
mands it. Obsessed with the autocratic notion of class and 
mass and with his military dogma that some are born to rule 
and others to obey, the German war-lords and their profes- 
sorial and editorial mouth-pieces held American intervention 
lightly. They thought a democracy could not be efficient in 
military organization; that a nation of democrats would not 
submit to war unless attacked; that we might furnish quantity, 
but that Germanic quality would easily defeat us. They will 
find that American democrats can be made into efficient sol- 
diers in as many months as they have given ot years to their 
men; that they can obey when the game demands it and then 
think for themselves in every emergency; and that quality will 
be equal to quantity and the sum total of the two will be over- 
whelming. Englishmen and Frenchmen generously comment 
upon our efficiency in calling up, organizing, training and put- 
ting a million men in a year’s time across three thousand miles 
of sea and half as much land; this feat they pronounce a marvel 
in military history. 

Now comes a German editor demanding that Germans ve 
teld the real truth about America’s training and transporting 
of so vast an army with no let-up in the progress in sight, and 
warns them to hasten the “final blow” before the “organizing 
genius” of America turns the tides. When they know the 
whole truth, if ever they do, it will be a crushing blow to any 
popular support of Junkerism’s Pan-Germanic dreams, and 
German morale must suffer. The question is whether or not 
the Prussian is so much a bully that he swaggers when suc- 
cess is on his side and cringes when defeat stares him in the 
face, or whether he is so dogged and stubborn that he will fight 
to the bitter end of destruction when put on the defensive. 
Our only safety is to calculate on the latter and prepare ac- 
cordingly. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know that our pro- 
gram of preparation is nowhere near its zenith and that its 
marvels will increase from month to month. 


E HE radical dif-rence between the American and the Ger- 


* * * 


Preaching Patriotism and 
Practicing It 


A stay in one of our training camps is a fine schooling in 
patriotism. It is easy to declaim democracy and patriotism 
and to preach service; some of us have accepted that easy and 
gratifying task and modestly think we are heroic. Our part is 
necessary, but is not heroic, nor should it receive any lauda- 
tion. Uncle Sam uses us as “Four Minute Men” and asks us 
to ring the tocsin in pulpit, on platform and by editorial. We 
do it with a will and sometimes with a good deal of self-asser- 
tion; we need, every one of us, to get down by the side of the 
boys in field and camp to learn humility and the spirit and 
method of efficient service. Patriotism needs more than vocal 
articulation; it needs the silent articulation of grime and dust 
and obedience and team play and an utter forgetfulness of self. 
The American camp is democracy organized for service; it is 
social organization rising triumphant over individualism; it is 
the negation of personal selfishness and the triumph of organ- 
ized efficiency; it is democracy assuming its just ascendency 
over the democrat. 

In saying this we do not glorify militarism, 
teem the military method for anything but war. It is the 
spirit of the camp we extol. Our very hatred of militarism 
is magnified by one last reach for its weapons in a grim de- 
termination to kill it with tools. The emergency 
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Military Efficiency in a Democracy 






compels us to utilize the military machine and it is an emer- 
gency use so far as the military business is concerned. We 
love peace so much that we will fight for it; we hate war's 
wholesale killing so terribly that we will kill more than them 
all if there is no other way to conquer the professional killers 
But the spirit and practice of co-operation is the soul of our 
war making; we would that every profiteer, every easy dis- 
ciple of the military art, every juggling politician, every 
shameless “exempt” who preaches sacrifice while wearing a 
long coat and a stainless necktie could be compelled to live 
with the lads in the barracks, “rush” the mess with a “kit,” 
make his own bed, mend his own dusty clothes, drill the hot 
hours through, obey orders implicitly, go to the guard house 
for every infraction of rules, and do it all on thirty dollars 
per month with half of it sent to the folks at home and half 
of the remainder put into insurance for the sake of others; for 
good measure we should like to see them sent to the front and 
compelled to lie in the muddy ditches called trenches with 
“cooties” forever present companions and clothed in a veneer 
of mud, with heads down and eyes open nights through, and 
then, for the completion of simple justice we would wish that 
when German iron and steel finds a victim that it might be 
of such as these instead of the brave fellows who go willingly 
and serve uncomplainingly. Peace would then be enriched by 
brave, self-sacrificing who bring the 
service to the democracy, unburdened of the 
profiteers. 


men would spirit of 


cowards and 


Organizing the Democracy 
for Efficiency 


Among the most interesting places in the camps are the 
examination wards where the boys are given the physical and 
mental tests. The physical examination is thorough and not 
all who are found physically deficient are rejected. Some are 
sent to the hospital where needed operations are performed; 
as a result the soldier lad is fixed up for civil as well as mili- 
tary life; Uncle Sam gives his body a chance and gladly pays 
the bill. A lieutenant told the writer his dental work at our 
Uncle’s expense was worth two hundred dollars. Contagious 
diseases are put in detention wards if capable of ready cure; 
here the majority of cases are of those unspeakable social 
diseases which we have so tellingly begun to call the “black 
plague.” Some seven out of every hundred come into camp 
with them, but with the severe precautions and prohibitions 
of army discipline they are reduced more than one-half; in 
other words, the army produces less than one-half as many 
victims of the “black plague” as does civil life. This is some- 
thing utterly new under the sun; the army was formerly given 
cver to license and old military men thought tolerance the 
only safe rule. This is true all too far even yet in all other 
armies in this war; even the puritan English permit the 
“maison toleree” and medical officers have testified that this 
“plague” has cost as many days out of ranks as has German 
bullets. Credit for the innovations in regard to this cure be- 
longs to the Y. M. C. A., which guided the Exner investi- 
gations on the border and put the results before the War 
Department. 

This ban and that on liquor have done as much to make 
our armies healthy and efficient as any one thing yet done 
Stubborn cases are sent to the “development battalion,” of 
which we will speak later. The great hospitals, covering acres 
of ground, are worth a visit to a camp if one sees nothing 
else. The writer walked through ward after ward for the 
better part of an afternoon and then covered less than one- 
third of the entire plant. About five per cent of the men 
were patients at the camps visited. This does not mean that 
all were ill as they would be to be sent to a hospital at home; 
in fact only a fraction of them were, the majority were de- 
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tained for measles and other light diseases, for operations 
that would have been delayed or never performed at home, 
and for the “Black Plague” above referred to. 

*> * * 


Psychological Examinations and 
the “Development Battalion” 


The psychological examination is more interesting than 
the physical, because newer; but it is not a mere innovation; it 
is proving its worth. Here every select is given a mental test. 
The first division is between those of normal and sub-normal 
mentality. The great number are normal and the tests for 
each individual are sent on to the personnel bureau as a part 
of the record by which each man may be selected for that 
particular type of work which he is best fitted to do. The 
sub-normals are each tested for their “mental age”; if they 
can think as well as a ten or twelve-year-old boy of normal 
mentality they are sent on for drill and make fair soldiers; 
if their mentality is less than this many can still be sent to 
do the humbler duties of barrack and kitchen and reservation 
grounds where their energies will count as much as that of 
an able minded soldier, and where, too, they-can find joy in 
the service. Some are found of too low a grade of mind to 
serve anywhere, and are relieved of duty; formerly they would 
have gone to the ranks on the physical test and army life 
would have proved a tragedy to them, an aggravation to their 
tellows and officers and a weakness to the company. 

The development battalion receives those with physical 
defects that may be remedied by time and treatment, with 
mental deficiencies that will yield to teaching and with diseases 
that require time for cure. Such drill is given as can be taken 
and a unique piece of social work is done for the men; some 
fail to come through and are sent home all the better for the 
treatment; others are saved to the service. Thus it will be 
seen that the government is using the most modern social 
instrumentalities to save and make men as well as to train 
those who need neither. Then there are the illiterate classes. 
At Camp Taylor hundreds of stalwart young fellows from the 
mountains are getting their first training in the three Rs. It 
was a diverting sight when the company was drawn up for 
the evening classes to hear the sergeant call out “Illiterates, 
go to your classes,” and to see a score or two of tall, stout 
young fellows march back into the barracks to be taught their 
A, B, Cs. These will go back to their mountain valleys after 
the war as apostles of education. Will we drop all these social 
instrumentalities when the war is over, or will we consider 
it quite as necessary to utilize them for peace and civil effi- 
ciency as for war and military efficiency? 

7 * - 
Training the Civilian 

Space does not allow an attempt to describe or even cata- 
log the many things being done to train the civilian to be an 
adept soldier; these things are well known, anyhow, and the 
thoroughness with which they are done is already well attested 
at the front. The feeding and equipping of forty thousand 
men in one camp is itself a piece of big business that vies with 
the biggest of civil life; yet it is done by men on army pay— 
another body blow to the undemocratic civil notion that enor- 
mous salaries must be paid the “brains” of an enterprise 
while the brawn are paid starvation wages. The student of 
social affairs is interested in the manner in which the recrea- 
tional life of the men is provided through the “Ys” and the 
“Fosdick Commission,” so called. Time ample is given for it 
and every necessary provision made for it. After drill in the 
afternoon there are games and every company is required to 
play them, though the play is made as spontaneous as pos- 
sible. The great American game of baseball is, of course, 
easily the leader. The officers arrange all sorts of company, 
battalion and regiment programs for evenings and the Y. M. 
C. A.’s provide a live program every night with the heartiest 
support of the military authorities. Here again the camp betters 
civil life, because no film can be shown or play staged that 
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has not the sanction of the Y. M. C. A. or the “Fosdick Com- 
mission,” both moral agencies. The soldier lad has to go to 
the city to see salacious things. 

A major said to the writer that one of the best things 
the Y. M. C. A. could do would be to arrange meetings at 
home for the “selects” and their families before the boys 
came to the camps, and to tell them in detail what camp life 
was and what benefits it could bring them, and thus allay 
fears and anxieties; he wished especially that mothers might 
be importuned to be brave and allow no lad to see them in 
tears or to hear a morbid, disheartening word either when they 
leave or through letters thereafter. The Louisville Federation 
of Churches, through its efficient secretary, W. S. Lockhart, 
arranged such a series of meetings and they were not only 
largely attended but gratefully and did much good. There is 
no reason why the lads who enter our army should not come 
back stronger in body and mind than when they went in. 
Next week we shall have something to say as to whether or 
not the men can come back stronger in faith and character, 
and we shall speak also of religious work in the camps. 


Ava W. Taytor. 


The War 
A Weekly Analysis 


‘i HE great allied counter drive has achieved the following 





fine results, at least: 
1. It has temporarily deprived the enemy of the initia- 


2. It has eliminated the menace to Paris. 


3. It has occasioned the Germans very serious losses in 
men and material. 

4. It has eaten into their reserves. 

5. It has seriously effected their morale—military and 
civilian. 

6. It has greatly helped allied morale, and built up the de- 
fense against the enemy peace offensive. 

What more it may achieve remains to be seen. Further 
important results are perhaps already obvious to my readers. 
Writing while the allied pressure is being steadily exerted on 
three sides of the enemy salient against a stubborn resistance 
the outlook does not incline me to think that a Sedan can be 
hoped for. 

The crown prince will escape from the allied trap, prob- 
ably, with the greater part of his forces. He has succeeded 
thus far in holding its flanking corners at Soissons and west of 
Rheims, thus preventing the allies from closing in across his 
path of retreat. His evacuation of the trap, however, is a 
costly process, every step of which must be taken under the 
cross fire of the French, British, Italian and American forces, 
with their infantry pressing upon his heels. 

Necessarily it has been a slow process because of the im- 
mense congestion of traffic involved in the removal of his guns 
and supplies. Hence he has had to fight a ceaseless rear and 
flank guarding action, with local counter attacks designed to 
gain time. His peril has been that at some point the allies 
might break through his line and throw themselves across his 
path. For days he has had but one railroad available, and that 
has been under fire on its southern part. 

Some surprise has been expressed because the allies did 
not make a direct effort to occupy Soissons. This is probably 
because Foch thought it better not to leave the high ground 
west and south of Soissons for the Aisne valley, where he 
would be under the observation and within the fire of the 
enemy on the Craonne plateau. Instead he has pushed east- 
ward south of Soissons, and if he can reach the region of 
Braisne, on the Vesle, before the enemy has withdrawn from 
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the territory south of the river, he will have done all that could 
have been done by taking Soissons—and more. 

It is too soon to say with certainty that allied success has 
ended the likelihood of any further enemy drives on the west 
front. It has not—yet—ended the possibility. The army of 
Prince Ruprecht is intact—saving nine divisions sent to the 
crown prince—and it may be used in a smash against the Brit- 
ish line. Some forty reserve divisions of shock troops are be- 
Lieved to be available for a new offensive movement. Obvi- 
ously Berlin must either try again or abandon all hope of re- 
deeming the situation. This is her year. Next year will be 
ours—unless she can obtain recruitment from Russia, a re- 
mote possibility. If she has any drive left now is the time to 
show it. Internal conditions will go from bad to worse if she 
fails to change the thought of the people from defeat to vic- 
tory. I am inclined to look for another blow from Ludendorf, 
but he may shift to Italy, where Austria has had time to re- 
cover from the Piave reverse. 

There is, of course, the chance that Foch will strike again; 
but this I think less likely. Foch knows that the big chance 
will not come until next year, and he is not inclined to employ 
his energies indecisivly. The present counter offensive was de- 
manded by the situation. Having achieved his immediate pur- 
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another effective counter offensive. 
S. J. Duncan-Crark. 
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Tue Tuirp AND Fourtn Generation. By Elliot Rowland Dow- 
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FOR TEEN AGE PUPILS 

Leaders of Israel 
Christian Leaders 

(For pupils about 14 years of age) 
The Life of Christ 

(For pupils about 15 years of age) 
Christian Living 
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it is an education in human welfare, which is always religious. 
Church classes in college towns can make good use of such 
a series of studies and no doubt such groups can be gathered 
in many city churches. (University of Chicago Press. $1.00.) 
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An Inpuctive Stupy IN THE STANDARDS oF RiGHt. By Mathew 
Hale Wilson, Professor of Philosophy and Education in Park 
College. Courses in ethics have usually been based upon an 
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@ priori moral philosophy or upon certain interpretations of QZ Se 
Scripture. Here is an attempt to discover, through inductive i FOR YOUNG PEOPLE L} | 
methods, the ethical practices of society and their causes and Me The World a Field for Christian Service <4 
the “oughtness” of the better way. This makes for a scientific ye. (For pupils about 17 years of age) Si. 
approach and relates ethics to sociology, of which it is legiti- SOe History and Literature of the Hebrew People as 
mately a part. The concept of an absolute right is abolished | i of New aan oo) LL 

History rvs 


and the relativity of normal moral action recognized. With a 

true teacher’s method there is no dogmatising, though the 

brief nature of the studies makes it impossible to escape the 

moralist’s “must.” The design is to stimulate inquiry and dis- 

: cussion based upon actual social situations and personal ex- 
periences. It is an excellent text in the elements of ethics. 
(Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.50.) 


(For pupils about 19 years of age) 
The Bible and Social Living 
(For pupils about 20 years of age) 


Send for returnable samples today 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND THE Biste. By George A. Barton. There 
are several things to be said of this book. First: The informa- 
tion here presented is authoritative; Dr. Barton, of Bryn 
Mawr, has been for many years a specialist in Semitics, and 
served for a time as director of the School of Oriental Re- 
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search in Jerusalem. Second: Here is a book which is prac- 
tical for study use in Bible classes and other classes dealing 
with Oriental topics. Third: It is a very attractive volume, 
containing a large number of very fine plates of Oriental ruins 
and relics, and being throughout a thoroughly readable and 
gripping account of the interesting findings that the archeol- 
Ogists have made in the land of most interest to us. There are 
many translations of ancient writings bearing upon Biblical 
topics. (American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. $2 
plus 25 cts. postage.) 


Sersia Cruciriep. By Lt. Milutin Krunich. In the great 
tragedy of the war the remoteness of Serbia from the western 
lands has prevented us from understanding much of the inner 
meaning of events to that sturdy and patriotic people. But no 
phase of the German plot has been darker, and no conduct more 
brutal than that which has had to do with the crushing of this 
noble race. In this book some personal account is given of the 
struggle for the defense of their land by one of the men who 
shared the pathetic experience. The chapters, though obscured 
in some degree by the author's tendency to incoherent and ex- 
clamatory style, and by long stretches of subjective and medi- 
tative comment, are sufficiently vivid to give a_ stirring picture 
of the appalling experiences of a high-souled people at the hands 
of the Bulgarians, backed and directed by Germans. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $1.50) 


Georce Bernarp Suaw: A Biocrarpuy. By Archibald Hender- 
son. This is a standard biography of the brilliant Irishman who 
is perhaps the most talked of man in English literary life. 
It contains the same materials as the large $5.00 edition of an 
earlier date. The author is an American university professor, and 
was granted every opportunity by his subject in delving into 
the mysteries of Shaw's development into an intellectual mas- 
ter. Shaw is treated as dramatist, socialist, artist, man, etc., 
His works 
are interestingly discussed by the author. (Boni & Liveright, 
New York. $1.50.) 


and his many sidedness is thus clearly revealed. 


Poems. By Oscar Wilde. Whatever shortcomings in char- 
acter and errors of living the eccentric Englishman had, it must 
be conceded that he was a genius in the use of English, espe- 
cially in verse forms. Even his prose is melodious. This volume, 
beautifully bound in limp leather, contains all his poems. (Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 60 cts.) 


4 * 


New Modern Library Issues 


Now that we are on the way to a United States of the 
World—if we may credit the predictions of many prophets— 
it behooves good Americans to become acquainted with the works 
of thinkers and artists across the sea. This Modern Library 
includes many titles in which ambitious readers will be interested. 
These books are bound in limp croft leather, and are very 
attractive. The following are some of the titles which have been 
issued in recent months: Dame Care, by Sudermann—“the one 
German author who knows how to write novels.” Creatures That 
Once Were Men, by Gorky, “the greatest literary representative 
of revolutionary Russia.” The Mayor of Casterbridge, by Thomas 
Hardy, a “Wessex” novel by “one of the greatest exponents 
of the spirit of the modern age.” The Seven That Were Hanged, 
by Andreyev, the best work of fiction of the most popular writer 
of Russia today. Confessions of a Young Man, by George Moore, 
the story of “a young man’s attempt to be sincere.” Anatol and 
Other Plays, by Schnitzler, a semi-cynical observer of life and 
an artists Married, by Strindberg, a propagandist who in Sweden 
has become a popular hero. The Art of Aubrey Beardesley, by 
Arthur Symons, with reproductions of a half-hundred of the 
best of this young artist’s remarkable drawings. Bertha Garlan, 
a study in “flesh and soul,” by Schnitzler, who it is interesting 
to know was a physician before he became a writer. Miss Julie 
and Other Plays, a number of life stories with more tragedy 
than comedy, but sad to say quite true to life as it is often 
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lived. The publishers of this new Modern Library have been 
in the business little over a year and there is abundant evidence 
to indicate that they have had a remarkable success even thus 
early. (Boni & Liveright, New York, 60 cents per volume.) 





The Sunday School 


Helping Others* 


be HE law of Christ’—Paul sums up the whole of 

Christ’s teaching in one law—help others. Paul had 

a singular way of driving straight to the heart of 
things and here he succeeded in laying his finger on the very 
center of all that Jesus taught and demonstrated. Jesus went 
about doing good. He helped others in every way. We have 
been very slow to realize this funda- 
mental. We Disciples have been very 
busy trying to get people to see things 
our way intellectually, meanwhile fall- 
ing down on missions and social serv- 
ice. We have built up a tremendous 
paptismal conscience and a very small 
brotherly conscience. We might be 
wrecked, as a communion, by this 
error. I have been trying for nine 
vears to get a certain fine gentleman 
to join our church. I have not suc- 





ceeded. He thinks we are too rigid in 


Rev. John E. Ewers 


our demands; he feels we are not broad 
enough in our terms of fellowship. I learned yesterday that 
he risked his life to save another. I went to call upon him and 
! could not help wondering how Jesus estimates that man— 
who was willing to die that a child might live! 

I am sick and tired of your petty tests of fellowship. I 
want fellowship with all noble souls. I want fellowship with 
all who follow our Lord in a helpful spirit. Some of the most 
contemptible people | know are those who are keenest upon 
the four steps of admission into our particular church. Some 
of the most pusillanimous and meanest-spirited folks that I 
ever came in contact with have been rigid sticklers for what 
they call “the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” Can 
you imagine the teacher of the parable of the “Good Samari- 
tan” interested in the mint, anise and cummin of modern 
church creeds? Is not the war making these divisive creeds 
ridiculous? Are not all broad-minded people longing for the 
possibilities of rich religious fellowship? Will anyone tell me 
how we can have such fellowship until we have fine respect 
for the earnestness, sincerity and value of our brother's 
thinking? The united church of the future will allow each 
good man to think for himself and will have but one test of 
fellowship—the disposition of the man to loyally follow Jesus 
Christ. I am not interested in any church that discounts 
Jesus Christ. I would exalt him to the highest possible point, 
then I would make the life-attitude toward him the one and 
only test of fellowship. I am not interested in the Unitarian 
church. I am not interested in the Mohammedan faith. I am 
not interested in Christian Science. I am only interested in 
uniting for world conquest, including my own heart, all of 
those who love and humbly serve my Lord Christ. I see no 
hope for such union as long as any of us insist upon peculiar 
things which we are sure at the outset cannot and will not 
Le accepted by countless thousands of other excellent people. 
Why not face it fearlessly? 

But some one will immediately say, “All we can do is to 

*This article is based on the International Uniform lesson 


for August 11, “Helping Others.” Scripture, Luke 10:25-37; 
Gal. 6:1-10. 
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follow the book.” No, you can do more—you can let your 
brother interpret the book for himself. Whoever made you 
a judge between men? Whoever set you up to do the thinking 
for someone else? For freedom did Christ set you free—why 
entangle yourself again in the yoke of bondage? Live and let 
live. Interpret and let interpret. Beautiful, broad-minded 
freedom to think is absolutely necessary. Have we forgotten 
that the crux of the whole Lutheran Reformation was to per- 
mit freedom of individual interpretation of the book of God? 
Have we forgotten how the Bible was unchained from the 
church and given to the people? Have we forgotten how our 
forefathers came to this world so that they might worship 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences? Soon 
forgetting this, they drove out Roger Williams because he did 
not agree—and we have been doing that ever since! We say, 
“Well, if he doesn’t like our way of doing let him go down the 
street and join the Methodists.” Did you ever realize what 
wretched logic that is? Did you ever seek to find out what 
tragedies that necessitates upon mission fields? Did you ever 
follow that logic into all the miserable overlapping conditions 
of small towns, to all the criminal waste of God's money 
everywhere? You need not surrender one whit of the truth 
that seems precious to you, but you must allow your brother 
10 hold the truth that seems precious to him also. 

Complete uniform thinking is impossible and undesirable. 
We must learn to live lovingly and helpfully together in the 
free fellowship of those who delight to follow Jesus. How 
this freedom would clear away the obstacles and release ener- 
gies to help the world! It must come. The war must teach 
us this. Only a united church can conquer the world. This 
war, my friends, is the penalty for our love of having our own 
way too long. Your son’s life may be the penalty you will 
have to pay for your narrowness in religious fellowship. No, 
you would not receive into fellowship those who did not think 
precisely as you did. You therefore helped to keep the church 
divided. A divided church had no voice. The devil had almost 
unimpeded sweep. The hellish imps of war and selfishness 
started this world fire. The church had no influence in stop- 
ping it. The loving, helpful spirit of Jesus had been smothered 
beneath the mass of selfish theological trash. And you are 
blind if you cannot see it. Will you persist in your obstinate 
way? Will this welter of blood teach you no new lesson? 
Will you continue to cause the church to divide? Can you 
not see that all good people cannot see it your way? When 
will you be persuaded that you cannot put the world in your 
half-bushel? When will you realize that the Lord never made 
you the only interpreter of the holy scriptures? Who are you 
to tell the rest of us so cocksurely just what the New Testa- 
ment does and does not teach? Cannot we read for ourselves? 
Cannot we set our own emphasis as we feel the spirit’s guid- 
ance? 

Poor little self-centered egotist, a hard lesson is before 
you and you must be compelled to allow every other sincere 
man the liberty, the Christ-born, American-reared liberty to 
read and follow the Bible according to the dictates of his own 
brain and conscience. Remember, he may be more nearly 
correct than you! There must be a union of all who love 
Jesus in the interest of all who suffer in society. We must 
become a group of disciples who go about doing good. 


Joun R. Ewers. 





We reap what we sow; but nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and 
fruit that springs from no planting of ours.—George Eliot. 





Duty, be it in a small matter or a great, is duty still, 
the command of heaven, the eldest voice of God. And it 
is only they who are faithful in a few things, who will be 
faithful over many things.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Master the War 
this Summer! 


|B peal fritter away your time this 

summer. Use your holidays to 
master the war situation. Go deep 
into it—deeper than the merely descrip- 
tive books take you. Go to the roots 
and the background of the war. Get 
into touch with the master minds 
guiding the thought progress of the 
world—especially in religion. Rau- 
schenbusch, Fosdick, Dewey and such 
men are pointing the way in this field. 
Then you should by all means restudy 
European history in the light of the 
war. Hazen’s “Europe Since 1815” 
was written since the war began. Itisa 
brilliant and masterful work ($3.75 plus 
10c to 18c postage). Seymour's ‘‘Diplo- 
matic Background of the War” is a 
calm, scholarly revelation of Germany’s 
machinations for the past generation 
($2.00 plus 8c to 14c postage). 
Along with such books as these, take 
Edgar De Witt Jones’ “Fairhope’’— 
ideal summer reading; and his ‘The 
Tender Pilgrims.’’ Also Willett’s “Our 
Bible’’—filled with the very informa- 
tion you want. 


You are in a hurry and perhaps can't 
spare the cash for the books now. Send 
us on a post card the list of books you 
wish and you may have thirty or sixty 
days to pay for them. Make the 
summer count! 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


National Committee on the Churches 
and the Moral Aims of the War 

The office at 70 Fifth avenue, New York, is now a very 
busy place for the National Committee on the Churches and 
the Moral Aims of the War. This committee is now prepar- 
ing the material for the fall drive. The committee includes 
Ex-President Taft, Alton B. Parker and ten other men of na- 
tional standing. It holds a regular meeting every week where 
world-wide facts and principles are discussed. Many prob- 
lems come before the committee. They are all parts of an 
attempt to answer the inclusive question, How can the churches 
of the land mobilize to their utmost their moral and spiritual 
forces? The committee has concluded that the present war 
has four great moral aims: First, to win the war against 
autocracy; second, to make the world safe for democracy and 
democracy safe for the world; third, to secure for all nations, 
great and small, safety, justice and equal economic opportu- 
nity; and fourth, to establish a League of Nations to insure the 
permanent peace of the world. 


City Federation in Pittsburgh 
Is Efficient 

The city federation of churches in Pittsburgh is a very 
active one. It circulated 7,000 copies of the book, “The Chal- 
lenge of Pittsburgh,” last year. An ambitious program has 
been laid out for this fall in which each month is devoted to 
some special interest in the Protestant churches of the city. 
This is to culminate in a big evangelistic effort with a slogan 
of 25,000 new recruits by March 31, 1919. At a recent meeting 
of the federation Dr. W. I. Wishart was re-elected president 
and Dr. Charles R. Zahniser was continued as executive sec- 
retary. The journal setting forth the activities is called “The 
Christian Outlook.” 


Church Fails to 
Make Permanent Gains 

The statistics for the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(South) have some features which are typical of modern relig- 
ious work. Though gaining a larger number of converts than 
formerly, the net gain of the church was small. There were 
22,441 persons admitted “by examination,” the largest number 
ever reported in the denomination. The net gain, however, 
was less than four thousand. There was an increase of thirty- 
eight in the number of ministers and a decrease of thirty-three 
in the number of congregations. Candidates for the ministry 
were fifty-seven fewer than last year. 


Japanese Methodists Are 
Increasing in Number 

Mission work abroad is bringing success for all the boards, 
but the report made recently by the Methodists is unusually 
full of encouragement. The Methodist workers in Japan of 
the north and south sections of the United States and of 
Canada report that they have enrolled native Christians to the 
number of 19,500. The gain last year was 2,812. The Sunday 
school enrollment is 34,848, a gain during the year of four 
thousand. The grants from the mother churches on this 
side of the water are being reduced continually, so the native 
churches will eventually stand alone. The schools, publishing 
house and foreign missions department are under the super- 
vision of Bishop Welch of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


A Polygamous Chaplain in the 
United States Army 

With the recent rule in the army that chaplains are to be 
chosen from all religious organizations according to their 
numerical strength there can be no quarrel. The recent ap- 
pointment of Brigham H. Roberts, however, as a chaplain, is 


a slap in the face of the country. He was excluded from the 
House of Representatives in 1898 because he persisted in 
polygamy, and the Outlook of November 18, 1889, stated that 
he was convicted of polygamy and served a prison sentence 
for it. There are many voices being raised in Christian cir- 
cles demanding that Mormon chaplains, who will help in the 
care of all our boys, shall not be polygamists. 


Free Churchmen Not All 
in Favor of Union 


The proposed union of the Free churches in England with 
the state church is not a matter of great discussion in the 
national religious meetings. Dr. Griffith-Jones, in a Congrega- 
tional convention, recently challenged the idea that visible unity 
is a demand made upon the church by Christ, but rather “the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” “This unity might be 
secured by a clear and frank recognition of each other on the 
part of all faithful churches of Christ; and secondly, an opera- 
tive expression of that mutual love and brotherhood through 
intercommunion.” Dr. Garvie and Dr. Selbie explained the new 
plan as follows: “That ultimately there would be one form of 
church government, we admit, but it would not involve the sup- 
pression of all other types in favor of one type as now existing, 
but the harmonizing of the three types, the episcopal, presbyterial 
and congregational, so as to preserve for the reunited church 
what each of these types has to contribute of enduring value.” 


Methodists Raise Money to 
Equip Chaplains 

The war work commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has initiated a movement for the equipping of 
the chaplains chosen from that denomination. The commission 
is asking for $300,000 for war work and a liberal percentage of 
this money will go to the securing of proper equipment for the 
chaplains. This church has also organized to encourage some 
of its strongest and highest salaried men to go into the service 
abroad. 


Missionary Education Movement 

The Silver Bay Conference of the Missionary Education 
Movement recently sounded forth a most ambitious statement 
about its aims for the coming year. It will raise money enough 
to provide its deficit and the running expenses. New methods 
of missionary education were discussed. One worker told of 
a mock trial in which the indictment read, “Europe has brought 
more evil than good to Africa from its secular civilization.” 
Dr. John R. Mott was present and left a word which will long 
be remembered. He said, “A disbelieving world is the price 
we pay for a church divided.” Ernest F. Hall was appointed 
general secretary of the movement and he will have to raise 
over a hundred thousand dollars this year. 


Dr. Boynton Released from 
\ o-k of Chaplain 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, of Brooklyn, whose church on 
Clinton avenue released him for services as chaplain with the 
coast artillery, has been a popular sky pilot. Dr. Boynton 
recently received an honorable discharge from the President 
of the United States, and he reports that the reason of his 
discharge was that he had seen too many summers to “go over 
the top.” His ‘younger son, Nehemiah Boynton, Jr., will sail 
soon in the service of his country as an ensign. 


*1stalls Wife as Supply Preacher 

The war seems to be bringing to the front the possibility 
of a considerable increase in the number of women preachers. 
Rev. Frank L. Briggs, of the Union Evangelical Church, In- 
dian Orchard, Mass., is going to France with the Y. M. C. A. 
and he is leaving Mrs. Briggs as supply preacher of the church. 


Orvis F. Jorpan. 
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News of the Churches 


H. H. Harmon Writes of 
the Marne Fighting 


In a letter written to his congregation 
at First church, Lincoln, Neb., Pastor 
H. H. Harmon writes from the Marne 
front, where he is serving in “Y” work: 

“The marvelous heroism of our 
wounded men, their uncomplaining en- 
durance is simply beyond belief. I 
count myself fortunate to be in the very 
midst of this splendid victory of our 
men on the Marne, and shall always 
thank God that we had just perfected 
the machinery of the ‘Y’ in the hospitals 
when the storm broke. I never saw men 
work harder and do a finer ministry than 
our men to the wounded: bearing 
stretchers, giving coffee and food, help- 
ing bind wounds, writing down farewell 
messages to mother and home, and 
countless other duties, together with 
burial of the dead. Our losses were as 
nothing, though, compared with the 
splendid achievements of the men and 
the consternation they wrought among 
the Boche.” The letter bore the date of 
June 20. 


Dr. Dye at Mount Hermon Federate 
School of Missions 


One of the most delightful features of 
this ‘year’s session of the Mount Her- 
mon Federate School of Missions, at 
Mount Hermon, Cal., July 6-13, was the 
work of Dr. Royal J. Dye, Bolenge mis- 
sionary. Dr. Dye spoke twice; once at 
the combined Disciple and Baptist rally, 
when Dr. Dye spoke of the connecting 
link between Disciple and Baptist work 
in the Congo region. Mary E. Bamford, 
press secretary of the school, writes: 
“Touching was the story he told us of 
the redemption of a native girl, Nkondo. 
When Dr. Dye spoke on Thursday eve- 
ning in the auditorium, he won the hearts 
of the delighted small boys by his rendi- 
tion of African folk-lore stories about 
animals, and interested his audience in 
accounts of African work, closing with 
an energetic appeal for missionaries to 
go to the Bolenge region before the 
Mohammedans take firm hold there.” 
There were daily classes conducted by 
such leaders as Hallie Linn Hill, of New 
York City, and very attractive evening 
addresses. The paid registrants this 
year numbered 151, the record registra- 
tion. The Disciples were represented by 
such leaders as Mrs. Mary J. Hartley, 
state president of the C. W. B. M.; Miss 
Aggie Z. Hester; Mrs. J. H. Bolton; 
Mrs. J. N. Lester; Miss Helen Lester; 
Mrs. J. H. McCartney; Mrs. Isabel Da- 
vis and Mrs. R. W. Blosser. 


Praise for Clifton 
S. Weaver 


W. P. Jennings, pastor at University 
church, Fort Worth, Tex., and secre- 


tary of the Board of Trustees of Texas ~ 


Christian University, writes in terms of 
high praise of the work of Clifton S. 
Weaver, who has served the school as 
chancellor for three years, but has now 
accepted the pastorate of First church, 
Longview, Tex., and is already located 
in that field. Mr. Jennings states that 
Mr. Weaver did an outstanding work 
for the university, inaugurating sane and 
practical methods of securing liberal of- 
ferings from the churches for the sup- 
port of the state’s colleges. His appeals 
before the churches of the state in be- 
half of education have been ethical and 





dignified. Says Mr. Jennings: “He 
has given to our educational work a 
great high note of harmony and spirit- 
ual tone that will bear a golden ftruit- 
age in the years to come, and has 
aved an easy road for his successor. 
Zverybody regrets that Mr. Weaver has 
given up this position in which he served 
to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The only reason that the edu- 
cational board considered his resigna- 
tion at all was because they recognized 
the fact that his work kept him from 
home most of the time.” 


Church Welfare Week at 
Bethany Assembly 


Next week will be one of the big weeks 
at Bethany Assembly, at Brooklyn, Ind., 
near Indianapolis. It will be a real feast 
for ministers, Sunday school leaders and 
ambitious laymen and laywomen. The 
following are some of the speakers: 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Bloomington, 
lll., president of the general convention, 
and one of the most charming speakers 
as well as writers in the country today. 
Dr. Jones will speak daily on such 
themes as the following: “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” “Living Letters,” 
“The Thorn in the Flesh,” “The Heart 
of a Man,” “The Ladder of Prayer,” “If 
Lincoln Were Living Now,” “What Did 
Jesus Mean?” “Literature and the War,” 
and “Other Sheep.” H. H. Peters, IIli- 
nois’ Disciple leader, and an expert in 
social service and rural churches will 
speak on “The Double Law of Life,” 
“Soil and Souls,” “Autocracy versus 
Democracy,” “Up From Slavery,” “The 
Science and Art of Religion,” and “Con- 
quering Creeds.”. Among the other 
speakers are F. E. Smith, Muncie, Ind.; 
D. H. Shields, Kokomo, Ind.; J. C. Todd, 
Bloomington, Ind.; United States Sena- 
tor James E. Watson, Rushville, Ind.; 
L. E. Brown, Rushville, Ind.; Hon. A. C. 
Moulaert, Belgian Consul, Chicago; L. 
C. Howe, Noblesville, Ind., etc. There 
will be popular recitals by Edmund 
Vance Cook, poet; and two concerts 
daily by the Metropolitan Glee Club. 
Information, inspiration and plenty of 
recreation can be found at Bethany As- 
sembly. For further details write Beth- 
any Assembly, Irvington Sta., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 
se 2 


—Floyd H. Randall is closing a pas- 
torate of nearly four years with the 
church at Willoughby, Ohio. During 
this time, the membership has been al- 
most doubled, the finances increased, 
and over $700 raised on the recent Men 
and Millions drive. He will take up the 
work at North Eaton, Ohio, at once, 
and also do post graduate work at the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 


—Dr. Paul Wakefield, missionary to 
China, who has been in this country for 
several months on a furlough, and who 
has just completed a course of study in 
the medical department of Harvard Col- 
lege, was in Chicago last week on his 
way to Springfield, Ill, where he will 
remain for a short time, before return- 
ing to his mission field in September. 
An incident of Dr. Wakefield’s stay in 
Chicago was the loss by theft of $80. 


—At the dedication service of the new 
$60,000 building of the church at Flint, 
Mich., under the leadership of G. L. 
Snively and the pastor, J. O. Crawford, 
over $42,000 was raised in cash and 
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| Mr. Snively reports that there 
is not a rich man in the congregation, 


pledges. 


but that gifts were received from 
wealthy people who were moved by the 
generosity of the members. The date 
of the dedication was July 21. Mr. 
Snively writes that in the fifteen years 
of his service of dedicating churches, he 
has not seen so favorable a time to as- 
semble funds for new buildings and to 
liquidate old debts. 


CAMP 
FUNSTON 


—O. C. Bolman, of the west central 
district, Illinois, writes that a report has 
come to him that the West Side church, 
Springfield, Ill., has extended a call to 
R. T. Hicks, of Kansas City. He is to 
take up the work in September. Mr. 
Bolman also reports that W. H. Wag- 
goner, of Eureka, Ill., is holding a num- 
ber of fine institutes in his district, with 
stereopticon and mission curios. 


—A. W. Kokendoffer, of Sedalia, Mo., 
is supplying the pulpit at Wilshire Boule- 
vard church, Los Angeles, Cal. 





CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
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ttan, Kansas 
0. C. MOOMAW, Minister 
Write us about your son. 








—Carl H. Barnett, formerly leader of 
the church at Brazil, Ind., but who has 
been in “Y” work at Ellington Field, 
Houston, Tex., writes that he and Mrs. 
Barnett have placed their membership 
with the South End church there. Mr. 
Barnett came into the Association work 
in March, and states that he expects to 
continue a few more months in this serv- 
ice, then will probably locate again with 
some church in the Central west. Mr. 
3arnett is in charge of one of the finest 
buildings in the Southern department of 
the “Y.” He recently made a trip to 
New York for the Association and on his 
way back he stopped at Gulfport, Miss., 
and addresesd the Southern Sociological 
Congress on the subject, “The Place of 
the Church in Campaigns for Public 
Health.” He represented the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, on the program. The address 
will be published in the minutes of the 
Congress. 


—By a unanimous vote of the official 
board and the individual vote of the 
members of the Union Christian church 
at North Salem, Ind., Lee Tinsley was 
unanimously voted to be retained as pas- 
tor. He had been given a call to the 
pastorate of the church at Sheridan, Ind. 
Mr. Tinsley, who has been preaching 
half time, or twice each month, during 
his affiliation with the Union and Nine- 
veh churches, will preach full time at 
the Union church, with an increase in 
salary besides the parsonage. During 
his pastorate of the Union and Nineveh 
churches he has made the membership 
numerically stronger and has developed 
the Sunday schools of these churches in- 
to front rank schools. 


Culver-Stockton College 


a standard co-educational college located 
high on the hills overlooking the Father of 
aters. Six major courses leading to A. 
B. or B.S. degrees. Twenty-two teachers 
and instructors. Also courses in Music, 
Art, Expression and Economics. Modern 
dormitory for young women. Board, room 
and literary tuition $300 for 36 weeks. 


JOHN H. WOOD, President 
CANTON, MO. 
“On the Mississippi’’ 
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| HAMILTON COLLEGE 


_College Preparatory and Junior College 
j Courses. College certificate privilege. 60th 
jyear. “The mew junior college of the South.” 

ive teachers of music. Art, Expression and 
| Domestic Science courses For catalogue 
| address 


|T. A. Hendricks, President 








Lexington, Ky. 





—"The churches are making a new 
slogan these days,” writes State Secre- 
tary I. J. Cahill, of Ohio. “Thus far it 
has not been expressed in words, but it 
is taking form in experience. The new 
slogan is ‘The church in war time—busi- 
ness unusual.’ Everyone is working over- 
time. Regular phases of church work 
and services are moving steadily on and 
then the war extras without number af- 
ford opportunity for all the ingenuity 
and industry of which the workers are 
capable.” 


REW YOR 


—C. H. Winders and family, of First 
church, Hanibal, Mo., are spending the 
vacation period motoring in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. Mr. Winders’ 
son is not with him, being an enlisted 
soldier. Mr. Winders attended the ses- 
sions of the Campbell Institute last 
week. 
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—Eureka College has closed a success- 


ful summer school. The Bredin-Smith 
party 1s touring through Illinois in the 
interest of the college. They will then 


spend a short time in Michigan before 
returning for the winter work. Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Silas Jones will spend a 
part of the vacation period in Canada, 
and his cousin, Coach Pritchard, will 
make frequent trips in search of new 
students. Dean Wampler is resting in 
Wisconsin Professors Gray, Jackson 
and Compton will be near Eureka dur 
ing the vacation period, along with 
President Pritchard and the college pas 


tor, Verle W. Blair 


—At the recent congress of the Inter 
national Christian Missionary Associa- 
tion, held July 2-7 at the Bible College 
in Minneapolis, among the speakers 
were J. B. Briney, of Pewee Valley, Ky 
P. Y. Pendleton, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
First church; C. C. Cline, of Little Rock, 
Ark.: Basil S. Keusseff, of Chicago; D. 
E. Olson, president of the College, and 
M. P. Hayden, dean of the college 
Three new members were added to the 
faculty during the congress Jasil 
Keusseff, as head of the Slavic depart- 
ment; John Baptist, of Omaha, a prac 
ticing physician born in Damascus, edu- 
cated in America, as head of the Ar- 
menian department; Gust H. Cachairas, 
now pastor of the church at Earlham, 
lowa, born in Greece, educated at John- 
son Bible College, who will head the 
Greek department. J. B. Briney’s sub- 
ject was “The Bible and Its Critics.” 


MEMORIAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
CHICAGO Smet Bra Waco Ger Com 


Herbert L. Wien, 
—C, E. Dunkleberger, of Columbia, 
Mo., has been called to lead the Prai- 
rie City, la., church 


—Since E. F. Daugherty has been at 
Los Angeles, Cal., First church, the 
“membership” of over 1,000 has been cut 
to a list of members of 602. Seventy- 











two persons have been received into fel- 
lowship during the past year, fifty-four 
members having been lost by removal 


and death. An average attendance is 
reported of 250 at morning services, 110 
at the evening meetings. The church 
gave for benevolences last year a total 
of $5,900.37. 


The famous “Dwight Lewis’s Class” 
the Philo-Christos—of Central church, 
Des Moines, la., is reported by the Chris- 
tian News as “almost wiped out by the 
war.” This organization has furnished 
one captain, twelve lieutenants and 
nearly two hundred non-coms and pri- 
vates. 

Galen L. Rose, pastor of the Chico, 
Cal., church, and son of Morton L. Rose, 
was recently married to Miss Leola M. 
Shirley. Mr. Rose is a Drake man 


—Illlinois day will not be observed this 
year on account of the program for mis- 
sions November has been the month 
set for this day 

—The Ohio Convention instructed the 
State Board of Managers to appoint a 
committee to advise with a similar com- 
mittee of Congregationalists in cases 
that may arise where the two churches 
in a given community find it advisable to 
consider working together. The com- 
mittee Bronwen consists of L. N. D. 
Wells, T. L. Lowe and M. J. Grable, re- 
ports I. J. Cahill 


C. \W. Flewelling, pastor of Collin- 
wood church, Cleveland, O., has con- 
sented to serve as Christian Endeavor 
Superintendent for the coming year. 
Mr. Flewelling is an earnest voung min- 
ister and greatly interested in the prob- 
lems and power of the young people. ( 
R. Sine, of Hamilton, is state president; 
J. J. Tisdall, of Columbus, is trustee of 
the State Association, and DeForest 
Murch, of Cincinnati, is chairman of the 
publicity committee. 


L. EK. Murray First church, Rich- 
mond, Ind., writes that the semi-annual 


report of the work there shows that 
sixty-one persons were added during 
this period to the membership. For 
others” $1,434.54 was raised; for “our- 
selves” $1,496.71. Mr. Murray is now in 


his fifth year of service at Richmond 


\ special feature at Bethany As- 
sembly this year, but not announced in 
the program, is an address by William 
Jennings Bryan on Saturday, August 3. 


Claude L. Jones has recently tend- 
ered his resignation as pastor at Shreve- 
port, La. but the congregation and 

oard are urging him to withdraw it. 
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Mr. Jones has served this church for 
twenty years, and the work owes its 
existence to his efforts. It was with 
the purpose of taking up a general line 
of work for the state organization that 
Mr. Jones planned to leave the Shreve- 
port church. 





UNION AVENUE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
= and Von Versen Aves. 

e A. Campbell, Minister 


ST. LOUI 


—A reception was given by the Knox- 
ville, Pittsburgh, congregation to their 
new leader, George W. Wise, and his 
family, the date being July 17. 


—B. H. Bruner, of Third church, Dan- 
ville, Ill, has resigned this work, and 
will go to France in “Y” service. 


—F. R. Payne, of Auburn, N. Y., has 
been asked to supply at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., during the absence in 
France of the minister there, George H. 
Brown. He will take up his duties Au- 
gust 1. 

—C. L. McKim, of Red Oak, Ia., is the 
new leader at Lanark, III. 


—Ludlow, Ill., church will have a new 
$9,000 building soon. 














CONCERNING THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


To Be Held in October at St. Louis 


All of our General Conventions have 
been important, and each one has been 
able to register something worth while. 
It seems to us, however, that the com- 
ing convention will be held at a mo- 
ment not only in the spiritual history 
of the Disciples of Christ, but of the 
world, that is fraught with great respon- 
sibilities, tremendous possibilities and 
grave dangers. As for our own people, 
we have been trying to find a way for 
the co-operation of our churches in the 
general missionary, benevolent and edu- 
cational work of the churches that will 
conserve our ideals of democracy and 
liberty, and at the same time be efficient 
as a business organization. 

A new Constitution was adopted at 
Kansas City last fall. This convention 
will be the first to be held under this 
Constitution. There is at least one rad- 
ical departure that has not hitherto been 
tried in any of our conventions. A large 
Committee on Recommendations consti- 
tutes the heart of the business idea of the 








and public Christian service. 


im every student. 


field, representing $700, 


students. 


6.—Expenses reasonable. All regular fees, 
magazine, etc., $60. Furnished 


7.—Faculty of sateen of the Bible: 


Lexington, Ky. 





TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


Transylvania has just closed a record year. 
history of one hundred and twenty years. Large group preparing for ministry, mission field 


1.—Faculty unsurpassed in preparation, experience and teaching ability. Personal interest taken 


2.—Satisfactory elective courses leading to A.B., B.S.. M.A. P.Th.B. and B.D. degrees. 
3.—Adequate equipment in buildings, grounds, libraries, laboratories, gymnasium and athletic 


4—Situated in the midst of the world-famed Blue Grass region. 

5.—Opportunities for students to make a large part of expenses. Scholarship aid for sons and 
daughers of ministers, high school honor graduates, ministerial and missionary students 
and those financially embarrassed. A large number of pulpits available for our ministerial 


including library, athletic a iation I 
room for men (Ewing Hail), $0 for session; ‘for women 
(Lyons Hall), $60. Reservation fee of $2 should be sent at once. 
R. H. Crossfield, B. C. DeWeese, A. W. Fortune, W. C. 
Bower, E. E. Snoddy, George W. Brown, Edward Saxon. 
Former students are sending their sons and daughters to us. 
Write for catalogues and attractive booklets. 


Largest attendance of college students in her 





R. H. CROSSFIELD, President 
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convention. As to whether it works ill 
or not depends upon the serious and wise 
way in which those who have been ap- 
pointed by the various agencies take the 
matter. 

Another element that enters into the 
situation this year is the movement now 
on foot to unite our missionary and ben- 
evolent associations into one great body 
for the administration of the affairs of 
the Kingdom. We are in the midst, 
therefore, of a time of change and read- 
justment, and the best wisdom of our 
churches is required for the adoption of 
wise and efficient plans for the future. 
The churches ought to feel their respon- 
sibility in a very keen way. Each church 
should make an effort to be represented 
at this convention by at least one dele- 
gate, and the church should, if possible, 
bear this delegate’s expenses. There is 
1 provision in the Constitution that those 
in attendance who enroll shall have the 
privilege of voting, but if the churches 
are to take the general business of our 
co-operative work seriously, they should 
carefully select wise men and appoint 
them as their representatives. It is the 
safest and sanest business method. 

The general affairs of our churches 
have too long been conducted in a hap- 
hazard sort of way. The time for us to 
get down to real business methods has 
come, and if wise and thorough-going 
methods of co-operation are not decided 
upon it will be largely the fault of the 
churches in not taking sufficient interest 
in this matter of sending delegates to 
the convention. Furthermore, our minds 
should be disabused of the idea that be- 
cause we are in the midst of a great war 
ind the word of conservation along all 
lines has gone out, we should neglect 
this greatest of all our gatherings in the 
interest of the world-wide extension of 
the Kingdom. It is not a time for the 
churches to neglect any matter or meas- 
ure that looks to the enlargement and 
the intensification of their work. They 
must, therefore, counsel together. Un- 
less the spiritual interests are conserved 
out of this world upheaval and given a 
power of direction such as they have 
never had, the world will be no better, 
but rather worse, for the war that now 
rages. 

Again let us urge that each church ap- 
point at least one representative and pro- 
vide for the payment of his or her ex- 
penses at the St. Louis Convention. 

W. G. JouNston, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 





CHURCH EXTENSION NOTES 


Recently a bequest of $250 was received 
from the Estate of John Wesley Jacobs 
of Boulder, Colorado. There ought to be 
a campaign by our ministers on behalf of 
hequests to the various Missionary and 
Senevolent Agencies, and care should be 
taken that bequests are properly written 
The Societies should be consulted in every 
case as to the form of bequest, and then 
contests would oe avoided in wills. 


Two annuities have been received since 
our last report—one of $100 from a con- 
stant friend in California, who has been 
making numerous gifts, and $500 from a 
friend in Missouri, which is the second 
gift this brother has made. 

There is great activity in church build- 
ing, in spite of war conditions. This is in 
line with the spirit of President Wilson's 
urgent recommendation: That the spirit- 
ual fires must be kept burning if we are 
to win the war. 

At our Board meeting on July 2nd, 
$500 was granted to Needles, Cal., to help 
them enlarge their building; $2,500 was 
granted the Main Street Church of Jack- 


sonville, Fla., for the purpose of assisting 
in the payment of its indebtedness; $2,000 
was granted to the church at Reidsville, 
N. Car., to help complete its building; and 
$1,200 was granted the church at Sillsbee, 
Texas. 

The people should now be thinking of the 
Annual Offering for Church Extension 
which begins the first Sunday in Septem- 
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ber. Wall posters of the new Community 
Church Building and a statement of the 
Board's needs for this fall will be sent to 
all the churches. Please receive it as 
coming from a great benevolent interest, 
and do not throw it in the waste basket, 
but put it on the wall. All remittances 
should be sent to G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec., 
603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The House That Munro Built for $140 


Last fall, when the catastrophe de- 
stroyed our church and parsonage at 
Seward, Alaska, Harry Munro took his 
family to California for the winter. He 
later returned to Petersburg, Alaska, 
where, about the holiday season, he held 
an evangelistic meeting. The people were 
so eager to have him remain that he has 
stayed with them ever since. 

During the winter Mrs. Munro, Anna 
Laura and baby Virginia returned to 
Alaska at the urgent request of Mr. 
Munro. The little town of Petersburg 
was so crowded, due to the opening up 
of the fishing industry in unprecedented 
fashion and the reopening of the saw 
mill at Petersburg, which is the largest 
mill of its kind in Alaska, that Mr. Munro 
had great difficulty in finding a home for 
the little family 

He wrote: “We lived in two little 
upstairs rooms during February, which 
were given us just because we had to 
have them. Then a little two-room cabin 
was vacated by a lady going to Seattle 
for a visit of several months and our 
landlord told us about it and asked us 
to move. Of course, we did so. We had 
three beds, a dresser, study table, book 
case, clothes press and two cabinets all 
in a 9x8 room and everything else in a 
living room just a little larger.” 

In May, the lady wrote that she would 
return to Petersburg June 1 and would 
need her home. Where to turn the Munro 
family did not know. They tried every 
house in town—even asking about a 
wood shed that was vacant. No place 
could be found, not even a tent was 
available. 

A letter came to the Cincinnati office 
just about this time explaining the di- 
lemma. For $140 Mr. Munro wrote he 
could build at least a temporary summer 
home. Bible School Secretary Robert M. 
Hopkins read a part of this letter to the 
Maryland state convention, which was 
meeting in Baltimore. The superinten- 
dent of the Twenty-fifth Street Bible 
School of Baltimore, J. J. Meyer, heard 
the story and sent this note to the plat- 
form: “The Bible School of Twenty- 
fifth Street church will build the house 
for Mr. Munro at a cost of $140.” This 
announcement was read and greatly ap- 
plauded by the convention. 

A cable was sent to Munro, followed 
by a letter, telling him to go ahead with 
the home. It was a most welcome word 
to him. With his own hands he has 
performed almost all the labor; indeed 
his only help was a little assistance, for 
which he paid $5.25 in the delivery of 
the lumber from the mill to the lot. 

The pictures of the home show a very 
neat building. It stands on a lot that 
has been purchased by the people of 
Petersburg and presented to us for a 
church building and parsonage combined, 
which we expect to build in the fall when 
labor and other conditions will be more 
favorable. 

The description of the house reads like 
the plan of a twentieth century apart- 
ment in New York. The house is 12x18, 
with three rooms—living room 12x13%, 
kitchen 4%x6 and bedroom 4'%x6. The 
bedroom has three beds, one above the 


other, as in a steamer stateroom. The 
kitchen has table and cupboards with oil 
stove and sink and a ladder to the loft. 
Most of the furniture is also home-made. 
Water and electric lights have been in- 
stalled. Mr. Munro says: “We are quite 
comfortable and have really a surpris- 
ingly good house for the cost.” 

Thus in a little cabin 12x18 our mis- 
sionary to Alaska with his family are tiv- 
ing this summer in a home that will be 
sufficient for their needs during the warm 
weather season, but must be greatly im- 
proved before cold weather sets in. 

Petersburg seems to be the place of 
opportunity in Alaska just now. In addi- 
tion to the work being done in this 
thriving little city of twelve hundred in- 
habitants where he has the only English- 
speaking church, Mr. Munro maintains 
a mission among the Indians who live in 
a settlement several miles back from the 
town. He has recently organized a Sun- 
day school at Scow Bay, some four miles 
across the water. His last letter says: 
“The attendance at Scow Bay keeps up 
remarkably well. I took some pictures 
today of that Sunday school which I hope 
soon to send. We are actually accom- 
plishing more and reaching more people 
at Scow Bay than we did at Seward. 
They are people otherwise unevangel- 
ized. There was not a Bible in the village 
before we formed our school there. Now 
several children can repeat an entire chap- 
ter from memory, and they take the great- 
est interest in any phase of the Old Story.” 
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When the War Ends this Book will provide the Key- 


note of Religious Reconstruction. 


A Theology for the Social 
Gospel 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Author of ‘‘Christianity and the Social Crisis,’’ 
‘‘Christianizing the Social Order,’’ etc. 


THE social gospel has become orthodox. It is 
an established part of the modern religious 
message. But our systematic theology has come 
down from an individualistic age and gives no ade- 
quate support to those who want to put the power 
of religion behind the teachings of social righteous- 
ness. Theology is, in fact, often a spiritual ob- 
stacle. It needs readjustment and enlargement. 
The social gospel means a wider and more 
thorough-going salvation. 


With this as his viewpoint, Dr. Rauschenbusch takes 
up the old doctrines of the Christian faith, such as 
Original Sin, The Atonement, Inspiration, The 
Sacraments, and shows how they can be re-inter- 
preted from the modern social point of view and 
expanded in their scope so that they will make 
room for the salvation of society as well as for the 
salvation of individuals. 


It Makes Christianity Seem Like a New Religion ! 





Price $1.50 (add 6c or 10c postage) 
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